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Editorial 


It is really* with a sense of pride and satisfaction that we are placing in the hands of 
our members the XXVI Volume of our Journal. 

The Journal is devoted to the publication of original research papers of the 
scholars who participated in the deliberations held at Udupi. That the Society has 
been able to bring out its journal, for twenty-six years now, without any break, is no 
mean achievement. This has been rendered possible due to the cooperation and 
support we have received from the Office-Bearers and Members of the Executive 
Committee besides the members of the Society. 

It is our duty to express our gratitude to the Rashtrakavi Govind Pai Samshodhana 
Kendra, Udupi, to the authorities of the Academy of General Education, Manipal, 
and to the MGM College, Udupi, on account of whose efforts, the last conference 
achieved grand success. 

We are deeply grateful to our Chairman and renowned epigraphist. 
Dr. S. H. Ritti, and to Dr. K. V. Ramesh, a renowned epigraphist and General 
Secretary, for their guidance in the conduct of the activities of the Society and in 
placing it on a firm footing. 

We are also thankful to our treasurer, Sri P. Natarajan, who has spared no pains 
in maintaining the accounts, etc. and to Dr. T. S. Ravishankar for helping us in 
correcting the proofs of this volume. 

Our thanks are also due to the staff of the Office of the Director (Epigraphy) for 
their continuous and whole-hearted support in carrying out the various activities of 
the Society. 

We would be failing in our duty if we did not thank Sri S. K. Lakshminarayana 
ot Readyprint and his staff including Ms. S. Uma, Sri Shyam, Sri Manjunath and 
Sri Prasad; Sri M. Sathyanarayana Rao and brothers of Geetha Book House, Mysore, 
our publishers ; and Sri Sadguru Printers for all their help and assistance in getting 
this volume out on time. 


Mysore 570 005 
April 21, 2000 


M. D. Sampath 

Executive Editor 

S. Subramonia Iyer 

Editor 
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Presidential Address 

S. R. Goyal 


I AM EXTREMELY thankful and indebted to the membres and 
Executive Committee of the Epigraphical Society of India 
for their kindness in electing me as the General President 
of the Silver Jubilee Congress of the Society. I deem it a 
great honour and privilege. The high office of the General 
President of the Society has been held in the past by a galaxy 
of scholars in comparison to whom my work in this branch 
of Indology has been extremely modest. Though I am a 
devoted student of ancient Indian history, and have written 
a few monographs on ancient Indian inscriptions also, but 
I make no claim to speciaHsation and intensive reseeirch in 
epigraphy. I, therefore, cannot but feel grateful to the members 
and Executive committee of the Epigraphical Society for the 
conferment of this distinction. I hope that with the guidance 
of senior colleagues and with the help of all of you, w'hich I am 
sure would be coming forth in an ample measure, I will be able 
to discharge my responsibilities satisfactorily. 

The fact that the Silver Jubilee Congress of the Epigraphical 
Society is being held under the auspicious of the Rashtrakavi 
Govind Pai Samshodhan Kendra, M.G.M.CoUege, in the sacred 
city of Udupi is indeed very happy, for this city is associated 
with the name of Lord Krishna who occupies so prominent a 
place in Hindu religion, mj'^thology and history and also with 
the name of the great dchdrya Madhva who propagated and 
spread the philosophy of Dvaita. I may remind you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that is, is not for the first time that Udupi is hosting 
an Annual Session of the Epigraphical Society. Indeed it was 
in this very city the Third Session of the Society was also held 
which was presided over by the late Professor T.V.Mahahngam, 
an extraordinary scholar of great repute. 

The themes of the addresses of my illustrious predecessors 
have varied according to their interest and inchnation. While 
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some of the General Presidents, specially the early ones, 
reviewed the progress of Indian epigraphy from the time its 
study began, others made a review of the work done in 
this field in the year preceding their address. Still others 
chose to give their learned views mainly on some problems of 
interdisciphnary nature such as the relationship of epigraphy 
with hterature or archaeology or some problem in wliich they 
felt more interested such as the decipherment of the Indus 
script, in order to share their ideas with the delegates.^ It 
gave them an opportunity to explain or reiterate their views 
on the topic selected by them with additional arguments and 
clarifications. I myself desire to restrict my observations, with 
your permission ladies and gentlemen, mainly on some aspects 
of Asokan epigraphy and palaeography. 

The study of Asokan epigraphy commenced when J^mes 
Prinsep deciphered the Brahmi script used in the so an 
edicts. Since then it has steadily progressed and numerous 
monumental works, apart from almost countless papers, have 
been pubhshed on it. In the post-1947 era itself dozens 
of Asokan epigraphs have come to light and scholars, both 
Indian and of other countries, devoted to Asokan studies 
are passionately working on them and expressing their vie\\s 
in their learned papers and monographs. Among t le 
more interesting Asokan edicts recently found are inc u e 
those which were discovered in the North-Western parts 
of the sub-continent and in Karnataka. They 
pubhshed and discussed by eminent scholars indivi 
in collated studies (e.g. D.C.Sircar, Asokan Stu ^^*5, ? 

B.N.Mukherjee, Studies in Aramaic Edicts of Asoka^ h ^ 

1984; P.K.Andersen, Studies in the Minor Edicts of 
I Critical Ed., Freiburg, 1990). Sitting at present as we are in 
Karnataka, here a special reference may be made to the or y 
Brahmi Inscriptions from Sannati (Delhi, 1993) by I.K.Sharma 
and J.Varaprasad Rao. The discovery of the Two Separate 
Edicts from Sannati is of singular importance because on the 
one hand it demohshes the view tha.t the Separate Edicts 
were meant only for Kahnga and, on the other, raises several 
questions which cannot be answered in the present state of our 
knowledge. 
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The study of ancient Indian inscriptions is closely bound 
down with palaeography, the science of scripts. This is more so 
in the case of Asokan inscriptions because the history of Indian 
scripts starts with Brahmi used in the majority of his records 
and no Brahmi inscription which may be indisputably assigned 
to the pre-Asokan era has been discovered so far. This poses 
the interesting question of the origin of this script, a question 
wliich has received the attention of scholars since the beginning 
of palaeographical studies in India. As all of us know, numerous 
theories regarding the origin of Brahmi have been propounded 
by the Westeren and Indian scholars both. I hereby propose to 
reinstate and clarify my suggestion that the Brahmi script was 
invented in or shortly before the reign of Asoka and barring 
the North-Western parts of the sub-continent art of writing 
was unknown in India in the post-Indus pre-Asokan period. I 
submitted this suggestion before the scholars some years ago.^ 
Since then I have received both support and criticism for the 
theory I propounded. I, therefore, seek your indulgence, ladies 
and gentlemen, to clarify some of the issues and examine the 
critical observations made in this connection. 

But first of aU I should present before you what I may caU 
my prehminary case. It is based on two lines of evidence : 

Firstly, there is a complete absence of any inscription 
assignable to the period between the end of the Indus 
Civilization and the inscriptions of Asoka. As India is a vast 
sub-continent and much spade work has been done in the last 
decades this time-gap of over one thousand years cannot be 
easily explained away. Some graffiti on potsherds have indeed 
been found which have been assigned to early Maurya period, 
but they cannot be dated exactly. In any case, they cannot be 
made the basis for any far reaching conclusion. 

Secondly, Megasthenes, who visited India in 300 B.C. 
states that Indians of his day did not have any written 
letters. In his Geographicon Strabo quotes Megasthenes thus: 
‘‘Megasthenes says that when he was in the camp of Sandra 
cottus (Chandragupta Maurya), although the number in camp 
was forty thousand, he on no day saw reports of stolen articles 
that were worth more than two hundred drachmae; and that 
too among a people who use unwritten laws only. For, he 
continues, they have no knowledge of written letters and 
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regulate ever}’^ single thing from memory; but still they fare 
happily because of their simplicity and their frugahty 

Thus, the two lines of evidence the ph}'sical fact of the 
absence of written documents in the pre-Asokan times for as 
many as fifteen centuries and the testimony of Megasthenes 
who explicitly states that Indians did not have any written 
letters in 300 B.C., - converge on one point and very strongly 
suggest that the Asokan Brahmi made a sudden appearance 
and hence, was invented sometime in the reign of Bindusara 
or, what is more likely, in the early years of the reign of Asoka 
himself. 

. But there are other evidences as well which support this 
view. It is now generally admitted that there are no regional 
variations in the Asokan Brahmi. In other words, if we try to 
trace the history of Brahmi backwards we cannot go further 
back than the age of Asoka not only because of the absence of 
any inscriptions but also because the Asokan script is uniform 
throughout the country, and a further decrease in regional 
variations is out of question. The primitive simpheity of the 
forms of Asokan letters also indicates the same. Further, it 
is generally recognised that the Brahmi alphabet as well as 
the formation of many of its individual letters follow the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar and phonology. It proves two points 
- firstly, it means that this script came into existence after 
the development of Sanskrit grammar and not vice versa; and 
secondly, that it was invented at a particular point of time 
and was not the result of evolution. Cunningham pointed 
out that a large number of Brahmi letters are the pictorial 
representations of material objects, such as ka representing the 
figure of kripana, dha oi dhanu, ch of chamas, and so on. It 
also suggests that Brahini was invented and did not evolve. The 
facts that many Brahmi letters are derived from some basic or 
primary form (such as the form of chha from cha and that in 
some cases the same form is used with a change in orientation 
of two letters (such as the forms of la and ha) also point to its 
invention, and not evolution.^. 

My suggestion regarding the origin of Brahmi has three 
components - 

a) the art of wriring was not known in India during 
the Vedic and early Buddhist periods except in the 
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North-Western regions where the scripts prevalent in Iran 
must have been used, and barring a few individuals of the 
Madhyadesa and other regions who went to Tcixila for their 
education and became acqainted with Aramaic, Greek and 
other scripts prevalent in the Iraman empire, for Taxila region 
was, in the age of the Achaeminids, a part of the Iranian 
empire: 


b) The Asokan Brahmi was not the result of an evolution; 
rather it was invented at a particular time; and 

c) this invention took place after the visit of Megasthenes 
to India in c. 300 B.C. and before Asoka who got his 
edicts engraved in this script. 

For me, it has been indeed heartening that a number of 
scholars have accepted the above - mentioned suggestions, 
fully or partially.'^ However, others have raised some objections 
against it.® Some have argued that all archaeological finds are 
chance discoveries and hence the possibihty of the discovery 
of earher Brahmi epigraphs cannot be ruled out. But here we 
are riot discussing the availabifity of the coins or inscriptions 
of this or that king (A.M. Shastri actually cites the case of the 
coins of Simuka which have by chance now come to fight). Here 
we are discussing the complete absence of inscriptions from a 
sub - continent for a period of over one thousand years. This 
coir^lete absence of written documents is not as small a matter 
as the non-availability of the coins of Simuka. 

Those who believe that the Vedic Aryans knew the art 
of writing insist that non-availability of the inscriptions of 
the Vedic age is merely argumentum ex-silentio (anupalab- 
dhi pramana of Indian logic). But that is rather a strange 
position to adopt. It is quite easy to understand that the 
absence of something cannot be proved by positive evidence. 
If somebody claims to own a hundred rupee note he can prove 
it by showing the note to us. But if we tell somebody that 
he owns a hundred rupee note when he actually does not have 
it, he cannot contradict us by positive evidence. Similar is 
the present case, for if the art of writing was not known in 
pre-Asokan India, its absence cannot be proved by positive 
evidence. 


However, there is one fine of evidence which can prove that a 
society did not have a script till a particular point of time and 
that IS the testimony of somebody who himself knows what a 
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script is and after visiting that society reports to the effect that 
the society under discussion was illiterate. This is precisely 

what Megasthenes has done. , , r 

Many explanations have been attempted by the behevers in 

the existence of the art of writing in the Vedic age to expl^n 
the absence of inscriptions in the pre-Asokan penod. bom 
of them have postulated the continuance of the Indus p 
in the Vedic age. They argue that the Harappan characters 
survived through the grafitti marks found ^ 

India from 3000 B.C. through 300 A.D. and later. But there 
is absolutely no coherence in the sequence of their occurrence 
the only hallmark that makes a regular writing system dilterent 
from individual symbols or marks of identification. 

Some scholars have argued that prior to 300 B.C. all records 
were written only on perishable materials. But it is also a 
situation quite difficult to conceive, for once a script is born it 
never confines itseff to one medium - clay, bone, stone, metal 
aU are used, though at any given point of time one medium 
may have been used more extensively than the other, but never 

exclusively. — 

Some scholars agree with our suggestion that the Brahmi 

script was invented or created at a particidar time but fail to 
disentangle themselves from the clutches of the misinterpreted 
Uterary tradition regarding the prevalence of wnting in the 
pre-Maurya India and postulate the existence of a pre-Asokan 
Brahmi script about the name or nature of which they have 

Somf have tried to prove the prevalence of Brahmi before 
Asoka by assigning certain inscriptions to the 
period. {viz., the Eran coin-legend, the Bhattiprolu 
relic-casket inscriptions, the Taxila com Brahim-lege , 
the Mahasthan stone-plaque inscriptions, the bong 
copper-plate inscription, the Piprahwa Buddhist-vase inscrip¬ 
tion, and the Badli inscription) which, according to them 
belong to the pre-Asokan period and, therefore, prove tnat 
writing was known in the fifth-fourth centuries B.C. out 
these inscriptions are very small, two to them being merely 
coin-legends. They are not dated and palaeographically they 
have been assigned to the late-Maurya or post-Maurya periods 
by other competent epigraphists like D.C. Sircar.® Here it may 
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be noted that the practice of issuing inscribed coins commenced 
in India in the second century B.C. and was the result of 
the Greek influence on our culture. The behef that the Badh 
inscription is dated in the 84th year of the Mahavira Era and 
thus belongs to the fifth century B.C. is rightly regarded as 
baseless, for no such era was in existence in that period.^ 

In his Presidential Address to the 8th session of the 
Epigraphical Society Shri K.G. Krishnan criticised the general 
assumptions that the Brahmi script came to the south from 
the north and that the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas, the 
contemporaries of Asoka, did not have any script. He points 
out that Brahmi is found used in the Jaina cave and cavern 
inscriptions of Madurai, Ramanathapuram, TiruchchirappaUi 
and Tirunelveh Districts of Tamil Nadu, far away from the 
find-spots of the Asokan edicts in Karnataka and Andhra. But 
Dani has dated these inscriptions from the beginning of the 
Christian era, a view with which Krishnan of course does not 
agree. He rather holds that a basic alphabet common to whole 
of India had already develped before the age of Asoka and it was 
adapted to the demands of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Tamil with 
extended or derived forms for writing the special letters in the 
respective regions. But this view assumes such a high degree 
of cultural, unity in the sub-continent before the age of Asoka 
which one finds almost impossible to imagine. It is generally 
beheved that Indian Hterary tradition beheves the testimony 
of Megasthenes* and proves the existence of the art of writing 
in Pre-Maurya India. But that is not a fact. There is no doubt 
that the Pah canon contains exphcit references to the game of 
akkharikd (the game of recognising letters written with Angers 
either on one’s own back or in the sky), letters both private 
and official, written royal proclamations, inapannas or bonds, 
potthakas or books, pattrakas or manuscripts, lekha or lekhana 
or pen etc. But it is also definitely known that the Buddhist 
canonical texts were still being composed and revised in the 
reign of Asoka and this process continued down to the period 
of Vattagamini of Ceylon (29 B.C.). Therefore it is difficult to 
say whether the portions of this hterature referring to writing 
are pre-Asokan or post-Asokan. 

Further, the Pah canon itself tends to show that the early 
Buddhist society was iUiterate. Firstly, according to the Vinaya 
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texts the First Buddhist Council Wcts convened immediately 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha for the preservation of 
the scattered sayings of the Master relating to Dhamma 
and Vina 5 '’a by their sangdyand or recitation. Now, the 
participants of this Council belonged to the highest strata 
of the contemporary Indian society. If they were a hterate 
people, they would have put the teachings of their Master 
into black and white. But it was much long afterwards in 
the Ceylonese Council convened by Vattagamim in 29 B.C., 
that the Canon Wcts given a written form so that it was not 
lost or corrupted. Secondly, it is obvious that it was not 
lost or corrupted. Secondly, it is obvious that if books were 
known and used in the pre-Asokan India, they would have 
played an important role in the daily life of the monks. Now, 
the extant rules of disciphne {vinaya) clearly enumerate every 
moveable thing down to shoes, razors, needles, nail-cutters, 
dusters, etc., which a monk was permitted to possess. What is 
more, even the articles in ordinary use among laymen but not 
allowed to the monks are also enumerated. But nowhere do we 
find mention of books or manuscripts. Thirdly, it is obvious 
from numerous passages that the idea of recording by writing 
even one suttanta did not occur to the men who composed the 
canonical texts.These are very significant facts because one 
cannot imagine that references which portray the highest strata 
of the Indian society as iUiterate were incorporated into the 
Buddhist canon in the post-Asokan period when Hteracy had 
become fairly widespread in India. Then to which period do 
they belong? The answer is simple enough. This vast hterature 
was composed in a period stretching from 483 B-C. to 29B.C. 
and the reign of Asoka, whose edicts are the earhest available 
Indian documents, falls in betvreen these two dates. It cau^ 
therefore, be easily surmised that it is the pre-Asokan society 
which is depicted as illiterate in the Pah canon. 

Many post-Vedic Sanskrit works such as the Ashiddhydyi 
of Pamni, the Arthasdstra of Kautilya and the Dharmasutras 
of Vasishtha, Vishnu and Gautama, the evidence of which is 
regarded as relevant to the problem under discussion, definitely 
refer to the art of writing. But it must be remembered 
that some of these works (such as the Arthasdstra) are of 
doubtful antiquity (I myself believe that the Arthasdstra) 
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acquired its present form sometime in the third Centur}'' 
A.D.^^ and in some cases (such as the Ashtadhyayi which was 
composed in the North-West) their evidence cannot be applied 
to the whole country. 

As regards the Vedic literature their evidence on this question 
is problematical. It is generally beHeved that the Vedic texts 
were not subjected to interpolations in the later periods. How 
far this belief is correct, I do not know. However, probably it 
is true the early Vedic texts do not make an expHcit mention 
to writing. Even the supporters of the hoary antiquity of the 
Indian art of writing either cite references to writing from those 
Vedic texts which are of doubtful antiquity or were revised later 
on or argue that the prevalence of the various kinds of meters 
[chhandas)^ references to high numerical figures in the Vedic 
hterature and such other things imply the existence of writing. 
Such vague and indirect evidence loses all vaHdity when we find 
that the Buddliist literature depicts the pre-Asokan society as 
illit erate. 

Some scholars have appealed to our emotions rather than 
reason in order to prove the antiquity of writing in India. 
For example, it has been asked whether the testimony of 
Megasthenes should stand in the way of our accepting the 
story of Rama’s ring containing his name or of the letter of 
Rukmim to Vasudeva-Krishna. The argument is obviously 
more emotional than rational. It first assumes that Rama 
and Krishna flourished in the Vedic age and then ascribes to 
them some episodes narrated in the epics wliich were given 
their present form in the centuries preceding and following the 
beginning of the Christian era without giving any consideration 
to the fact that not only interpolations but large scale 
enlargement - sarnupahrihana - took place in the epics for 
centuries. Even today if v/e narrate a story to a person 
in which a king sends a bnessage’ to another king, and the 
story is recounted by two or three persons successively, in 
all likelihood the word ^message’ will become ‘letter’ without 
anybody noticing the change. Therefore, I appeal to my friends 
not to utilise the literary data unscrupulously. To do so would 
be no more than trying to prove a doubtful point by another 
doubtful point. 

It has been rightly pointed out that a late development of a 
script with a long lacunae from the Harappan period may have 
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been because the Brahmanas relied on the oral tradition. As 
is well-known, the system of oral teaching and transmission of 
texts from one generation to another, so characteristic of Indian 
system of education and learning, is a legacy of the Vedic age. 
This system worked quite successful!}'” in the Vedic and Early 
Buddhist peirods. For, not only the works written in matrical 
form but also those written in prose and even dictionaries and 
indices were transmitted from one generation to another orally. 
A passage of the Anguttara (2.147) states : 

“Those Bhikshus who have learnt much (literally, heard 
much, to whom the tradition has been handed on, who carry 
(in their memory) the doctrine and discipline, and the indices 
thereto (that' is the tables of contents drawn iipto assist the 
memory) they (those Bhikshus) may not be careful to ma.ke 
others repeat some suttanta^ and so when they themselves 
have passed away, that suttanta will become out off at the 
root, without a place of refuge.” Thus we observe that in 
the Vedic and Early Buddhist periods all the religious and 
non-religious literature including the indices, was kept only in 
memory. That is why the Vedas were designated as Sruti, the 
learned were called hahusruta^ only mukhasthavidya was held 
in esteem and, when writing came into use, the manuscripts 
were designated as Sarasvatimukha, It was also probably 
because of the constraints of the oral nature of the pr^eservation 
of knowledge that the authors of the Sutra works devised a 
literary style which made the memorisation of the texts easier. 
Even the word smriti used for Smriti texts suggests that when 
their composition began they were memorised, not written 
down. In such a state of things one cannot help giving credence 
to the negative evidence of the absence of written records from 
the Vedic age. After all, by what sort of other evidences one 
may be expected to prove the non-existence of something? 
However, if any one is inclined to assume the existence of a 
script in pre-Asokan times, he will have to admit that the onus 
of proving the identification of that script with the Asokan 
Brahmi is his. 

Here I would like to make it clear that it is not at all necessary 
to presume that a class of Brahmi knowing Indians must have 
existed long before Asoka got his inscriptions engraved. After 
aU, apart from a script, he was also using a language which 
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was tot^y foreign to the common man of a large part of 
his empire. The official language of the Asokan edicts was 
eastern or Magadhi Prakrit which was only slightly modified 
and north-western edicts. But the finguistic 
tableau of India in the age of Asoka was extremely varied and 
that at least in Orissa and southern provinces 
empire the common man did not speak any Aryan 
yet we find that Asoka has. used the eastern 
omcia speech in these regions also. Apparently, therefore, 
the common man of these regions was not expected to read 
his inscriptions. In other words, speaking from the point of 
view of language alone, the Asokan edicts were not meant for 
the common man; they were obviously meant for the persons 
who were being taught the language of the imperial court. In 
several inscriptions he states it explicitly that these records 
were meant for the City Magistrates (SRED, I; SREJ, I), 
KumMas and Mahamatras (SRED, II), Mahamatras (SREJ, 
I) and Raj^purushas (PE, VII). What is more, he usually 
expects that his officers will explain the message incorporated 
to the people orally. Obviously he did not think 
that the common man will be able to read his inscriptions 
himsetf directly. I had, therefore, proposed that it was to 
this educated class of officers, monks etc. that the newly 
invented script was taught and conversely the edicts which were 
engraved by his imperial command were meant primarily for 
this class which was expected to explain them to the laymen. 
Recently, K.L.Janert has also argued that the Asokan edicts, 
judging by their speech breaks, suggest that they were meant 
for recitation. 

Apart from the absence of written records for over one 
thousand years before the age of Asoka, testimony of 
Megasthenes is the other important plank of my suggestion. 
And it has also been subjected to some criticism. Now, as 
regards the general reliability of Megasthenes there cannot be 
much doubt about it. He has been used for the reconstruction 
of Maurya period from the beginning of the modern age. So 
far as the reliability of this particular fragment referring to the 
absence of the art of writing is concerned it definity ememated 

MS'j’^dar has divided the passages 
of Megasthenese which now go by the name Indica into four 
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categories in accordance with their reliability.The passage 
in question, according to Majumdar, belongs to category I the 
authenticity of which cannot be doubted. 

Some scholars have repeated the argument that the 
informants of Megasthenes possibly told him that the Indians 
decided their cases according to the Smritis using this term m 
the sense of ‘law books’ while Megastenes took it in the hteml 
sense of ‘memory’ (mnemes). But whatever the import of the 
word ‘memory’ in this passage, there cannot be any doubt that 
Megasthenes has categorically stated that at the time^^of his 
visit in c.300 B.C. Indians did not have written letters. “It has 
not been realized that, explanations apart, the fact remains 
that Megasthenes who possibly lived in India for a few years 
did not personally see the use of writing. As the testimony 
comes from the pen of a Greek who had a full knowledge of a 
script, it cannot be lightly brushed aside.”Here it may also 
be pointed out that the statement of Megasthenes regarding 
the absence of writing in India is about a factual situation and 
a common thing which the Greek ambassador could not fail 
to observe and could not misimderstand. Being a foreigner 
he could easily misunderstand, as he has apparently done, the 
legal status of Indian slaves but he could not fail to note the 
existence of writing, if there was any in the country’s highest 
social circle in which he moved. 

The testimony of Megasthenes on the absence of the art 
of writing in India may be explained away only on one of 
the following suppositions; either he has tried to mislead his 
readers deliberately for which no motivation is conceivable. 
Or he was himself misled by his Indian informants for wmcu, 
again, no motivation may be imagined. Or it may be that 
the art of writing in India of his age “had not gained wide 
circulation and the circle in which Megasthenes moved did 
not communicate to him a clear and definite information 
about the regular use of writing in India”.But if the art 
of writing in c.300 B.C. had not gained circulation even 
in the imperial government and court, the circles in which 
Megasthenes moved, then in which society had it found 
circulation? Here it may be recalled that the Vedic Brahmanas 
and'Buddhist monks of the pre-Asokan age both relied on the 
oral transmission of knowledge, and not on the written words. 
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But the art of writing is the medium of communicationJt 
becomes relevant only if it used by at least a section of society. 
It cannot be maintained that this art was known to the Indian 
society but was kept strictly secret even from the imperial 
government and court and the Brahmanas and monks did not 
use it dehberately. Therefore, we feel that if an ambassador 
from distant West Asia did not come across a written document 
in India even after a stay for some years, then, if his statement 
is to be accepted as it is recorded, one must also accept the 
conclusion, with aU its implications, that no script had gained 
currency here by the time of Chandragupta Maurya. 

Here it should also be remembered that the earliest available 
Smnti text is that of Manu, who composed his work probably 
in the second century B.C. or later. Therefore, there 
could have hardly existed a written set of the Smriti texts 
in the last decade of the fourth century B.C. Secondly, 
even if Megasthenes misunderstood the term Srrvnti and his 
informants actually told him about the Smriti texts it would 
not mean that at that time these works existed in written form. 
The early Buddhist and Vedic literature refer to Buddhist and 
Vedic Hexts’ though they were written down several centuries 
later. The very word Smriti used for this branch of literature 
shows that at leeist when the composition of this literatmre 
commenced it was memorised and not written, just as the use 
of the word sruti for the Vedas proves that originally they were 
learnt by hearing from the preceptor. 

Some other passages from the Indica of Megasthenes are 
regarded as relevant to our problem. They refer to pillars set 
up on roads to show by-roads and distances and supposedly 
to horoscopes, birth and death registers, forecast of weather 
and almanacs. But none of these passages makes an explicit 
mention to the use of writing. The signs and symbols 
used on the pillars could have been different from written 
letters. Megasthenes also does not specifically refer to registers, 
horoscopes and almanacs. It is modern scholars who deduce 
a reference to horoscopes, almanacs and registers from what 
Megasthenes has recorded. For example, forecast of weather 
does not necessarily entail the use of writing. Such forecasts 
are made even to day by illiterate villagers. Further, the 
authenticity of such passages is regarded as doubtful. They 
do not belong to the reHable categories of Majumdar, 
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The testimony of Nearchus, who visited North-Western 
India with Alexander only a couple of decades earher than 
Megasthenes has also been quoted in this connection. In his 
Geographicon Strabo quotes Nearchus twice with reference to 
the problem under discussion. At one place (Xy.1.67) he 
quotes Nearchus to the effect that the Indians “wrote on linen 
cloth that is very closely woven” and then himself adds “though 
other writers say that they make no use of written characters”. 
From this it is obvious that Nearchus, vAio visited only the 
North-Western part of the country found that the Indians 
follow the practice of writing on Hnen cloth, while Strabo 
also knew’ about other ‘writers’ (apparently Megasthenes being 
one of them) v/ho had reported that the Indians (obviouslj'^ of 
other regions such as the Madhyadesa) “make no rise of written 
characters.” Interestingly, the mention of such writers in plural 
proves that apart from Megcisthenes there were others also who 
had made such an observation. 

Anyway, the testimony of Nearchus does not prove anything 
so far as our suggestion is concerned. India is a vast 
sub-continent and, therefore, if an indigenous work or a foreign 
observer testifies to the prevalence of w’riting in a particular 
region in India it will not, by itself prove the existence of writing 
in other parts of the country. Otherwise it will be Hke arguing 
that as the Periclean Greeks had a script the other people of 
the contemporarj^ Europe such as those Uving in what are now 
Spain and France, must also have been literate. This point 
IS basic, because while the people of the North-Western part 
of the Indian sub-continent ha.d been for a long time witliin 
the orbit of the influence of the Achaeminids of Iran and were, 
therefore, necessarily acquainted with the scripts prevalent in 
the Iranian empire, the same cannot be said of the people of 
other parts of the country. 

Lastely, I would like to draw the attention of the fellow^ 
delegates to the inter-relationship of the epigraphical data and 
the legends found in our hterary sources. As all of us know a 
study of A.sokan epigraphs take into consideration a student 
of epigraphy and history both, as many of us are, finds it 
difficult to fully separate the study of the data provided by 
these sources. 
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Interestingly, even in ancient times Asokan edicts were 
explained by the Buddhist visitors from China in the hght of 
Asokan legends. In the record of his journey in India Yuan 
Chwang, who visited India during the reign of Harsha, several 
times claim to read the inscriptions or, at least, to know their 
contents. But the contents he attributes to these inscriptions 
simply do not correspond to'their actual text. Indeed, in some 
cases where those very pillars have been discovered that the 
pilgrim must have seen, no correspondence between what he 
reports about the contents of their inscriptions and the actual 
reading of the inscription is foimd. Obviously, by his time, 
and even by the time of Fa-hsien also, who travelled in India 
from 399 to 414 A.D., Asokan Brahmi had long been forgotten 
and the message of the edicts lost. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that, unable to read the inscriptions liimself. Yuan 
Chwang and Fa-hsien accepted-the word of the local monks or 
guides as to their contents, who unable to read them either, 
quickly created some interpretation in order to satisfy the 
curiosity of the visitors. However, as Strong points out, this 
also cannot be the whole explanation for in one instance at 
least Yuan Chwang gives us exactly the sarhe contents of a 
pillar edict near Pataliputra as Fa-hsien did more than two 
centuries earlier.^" Obviously, local guides of the site must have 
preserved and passed on their own traditions about the reading 
of these inscriptionsj however wrong'their assumptions about 
them might have been. Such being the case the fact becomes 
interesting and intriguing that even though they could not read 
the Asokan inscriptions, nor could they get anyone to read 
them correctly, they told the Chinese pilgrims that their author 
was Asoka, a king about whom the Buddhist visitors already 
knew^from legends. In these circumstances it is but natural 
to infer that what Yuan Chwang and Fa-hsien report about 
the contents of these inscriptions reflect their or their local 
guides’ knowledge of the Asokan legends rather than the actual 
contents of the edicts. In other words, at least in ancient times 
the Asokan edicts were explained in the light of the legends 
current about him and the Buddhist religion. For example, 
according to Yuan Chweing,' Asoka’s pillar at Kusinagax merely 
recounted the circumstances of Buddha’s death. Another pillar 
not far from there, recorded-the division of the Buddha’s 
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relics among the contending eight kings. A pillar at Atavi 
told how the Buddha had subdued certain demons there. An 
inscription at the stupa of the former Buddha Krakuchchhanda 
releated the circumstances of his death while a pillar edict near 
Pa^liputra recorded that Asoka had thrice given Jambudvipa 
as a religious offering to the Buddhist-samgha, and thrice 
redeemed it. In the Buddliist literature all these legends are 
found and Asoka is portrayed as offering the whole world and 
his own sovereignty to the Buddhist-sarhgha several times, and 
on one of these occasions, at the end of his life, he is even 
said to have made a written inscription recording his gift and 
testifying to his generosity and devotion.^® Thus, what the 
Chinese pilgrims claim to have found in the inscriptions is not 
what was actually recorded in them; they (or their guides) only 
ascribed to them the Asokan legends which they knew about 
him. 

This is a minor but interesting point. Though it is generally 
known and mentioned in the books on palaeography that in the 
fourteenth century Feroz Shah Tughlaq and in the sixteenth 
century Akbar failed to get the Brahmi script of the pillar 
edicts deciphered, it is not usually mentiojred that even in the 
C.400 A.D. Fa-hsien and in the seventh century Yuan Chwang 
also could not know the contents of the Asokan epigraphs 
exactly, and what their informants told them about their 
subject-matter was far from true. In other words, knowledge 
of the Asokan Brahmi had been lost long before 400 A.D. 

After the discovery of Asokan edicts in modern times, the 
quest for historical Asoka commenced and the edicts began to 
be accepted as the measure against which aU other materials 
were to be tested. However, early modern scholars hke Senart, 
Rhys Davids, B.M.Bartia and many others, who were stiU 
greatl}’- enamoured by Asoka of the Buddhist literary traditions, 
continued to believe that the Asokan legends contribute 
usefully to the understanding of the edicts. According to them 
what we find in such legends is indeed not sober history but 
neither it is pure fiction.^^ On the other hand, they point out 
that inscriptions are also quite scanty. They give oirly a limited 
view of the set of circumstances they deal with. Therefore, it 
is not possible to understand them without the light thrown 
upon them by the later accounts. The traditional stories, 
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therefore, are entitled to serious consideration not only for 
the additional historical material by which these supplement 
the epigraphic data constituting the main direct source of 
information but also for posing various interesting problems 
for solution to the critical students of the Asokan inscriptions. 
They also clarify certain knotty and obscure points in the 
inscriptions and the correct interpretation of the historical 
bearings of certain statements in them. Such a view has tended 
to colour the attitude of the historians towards Asoka. For 
example, while praising the Dhamma and Dhamma policy of 
Asoka, H.G.Wells opined that they earned an appreciation 
for Asoka from the Buddhists Trom Volga to Japan.’^® But 
the Buddhists ‘from Volga to Japan’ knew virtually nothing 
about the Asoka-of-the-edicts. Instead their enthusiasm for 
Asoka was based entirely on the Buddhsit legends that grew 
up around him, that is, they admired Asoka-of-the-legends, and 
not Asoka-of-the edicts. 


In view of these circumstances, many modem historians 
dismiss the Asokan legends as mythical accounts. They accept 
only that part of the hterary tradition that is supported by 
the edicts. But in that case the legends become virtually 
redundant and useless and can play the role at the most as 
supporting evidence. Further, such an attitude is difficult 
to be adopted in India where literature is a major, source 
for historical reconstruction of the whole pre-Asokan centuries 
and where even the names of the grandfather, father and 
most family members of Asoka are known from legends only. 
An epigrahist-historian can hardly interpret various problems 
connected with Asoka’s relationship with the Buddhist Samgha 
as known from his edicts without taking into account the 
legends on this aspect of his religious activities. 

Another possible attitude towards the data provided by the 
legends is to accept aU those portions that are not supported 
by edicts but seem plausible enough. In other vrords, the 
supporters of this attitude plead that legends should be 
accepted as facts if they are human and natural and remain 


uncontradicted by inscriptions. This attitude assumes that 
legends have preserved in a large measure genuine historical 
traditions. Most modern historian seem to have adopted this 
attitude. That is why in the books on Asoka written even by 
epigraphist-historians, hke D.R.Bhandarkar, B.M.Barua and 
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R.K.Mookerji the history of his reign activities is. found 
reconstructed with the*^help of edicts and legends both, though 
they mutatis mutandis differ on the quantum of confidence they 
repose on legends. 

In this varied spectrum of attitudes towards Asokan 
legends vis:a-vis Asokan edicts, an epigraphist, specially and 
epigrahist-historian, has no choice except reljdng on the 
inscriptional data though he cannot afford to neglect the 
literary traditions either when he finds them helpful. How 
much use he should make of the literary traditions will of course 
depend upon his general approach to literature as a source of 
history. 

In the end, I once again thank the Organisers and Executive 
Committee of the Epigraphical Society of India for the honour 
done to me calling upon me to preside over and deliver 
the Presidential Address to the Silver Jubilee Congress of the 
Soceity. 

^ Friends, I am also beholden to alt of you for the patience 
with v/hich you have heard me« 
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Seals of Bhaskaravarman, King of 
Pragjydfisha 

Aj'av Mitra Shastri 
Introductory 

Bhaskabavarmam, also well-known as Kuraara, was the greatest 
historical king of Pragjyotisha or Kamarupa which was coeval 
with modern Assam and some of the adjoining regions m 
the first half of the seventh century A.D and, together 
with Harsha Siladitya of Sthanvisvara (modern Thanesar, 
Kurukshetra district, Harj’^ana) and Kanyakubja (modern 
Kannauj, Farrukhabad district, Uttara Pradesh), played the 
most crucial role in the then Indian pohtics and thereby carved 
a proud niche for his kingdom on the pan-Indian poHtical map. 
He is the only member of the historical Bhauma-Naraka^ or 
Varman^ fine to play an important part in the pohtics of 
other portions of India and to come into close contact with 
China. And naturally for information about his momentous 
reign we have sources from outside his own kingdom m 
the form of the Harska-charita (Biography of Harsha) by 
the celebrated Sanskrit poet Banabhatta and the travelogue 
of the contemporary Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang,^ his 
Biography by Shaman Hwui Li'* as well as the Ma-twan-lin'^ 
and the anonymous Chinese work entitled She-kia-fang-che.’’ 
And barring a couple of earlier epigraphs belonging to the 
reigns of two earher members of the dynasty, viz., Umachal rock 
inscription of Surendravarman~ and Badaganga inscriptioii of 
Bhutivarman,® his are the only records giving the historical 
account of this dynasty from its commencement to himself. 
These include two copper-plate charters^ and some seals and 
sealings.** 
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II 

Seals and Sealings 

The present paper dwells upon some aspects of the 
last-named sources, viz., seals and sealings. The only hitherto 
definitely known seal is that attached to his Dubi charter. Like 
the plates, it is of copper and its surface is oval in shape, its 
diameter being 3.4” lengthwise and 3.1” breadthwise. It is 
divided into two parts vertically by a horizontal line drawn 
across the surface, the upper half being one-third and the 
lower one occup 3 ring the remaining two-thirds. The upper 
one is occupied by a majestic figure of an elephant standing 
frontally which is the dynastic emblem while the lower part 
has eleven lines of writing giving the order of succession from 
the beginning of Bhaskaravarman. 

The excavations at N^anda have yielded quite interesting 
material for the study of the Bhauma-Naraka sigillography.^^ 
In all, three fragments of what may perhaps be described as 
terracotta sealingshave been reported. Of these, one ‘is a 
fragment of the left lower side of the seal of Bhaskaravarman 
fashioned from clay and baked red. The preserved portion 
contains only the concluding part of last six lines giving 
the order of succession partially fi:om Narayanavarman to 
Bhaskaravarman.^'^ The other two are only broken parts which 
when joined together give us almost the complete seal. These 
are of baked clay turned yellowish. But a small portion on 
the proper right side and also at the bottom are not traceable 
which have resulted in the loss of several letters in all the lines. 
Otherwise the seal is complete.^® 

Naraka, Father of Pushyavarman 

The text of these seals is of enormous importance for 
historical purposes in as much as it affords in one most crucial 
case information not available anywhere else. It gives the 
order of succession beginning with Pushyavarman and ending 
with Bhaskaravarman exactly as in Bhaskaravarman’s aforesaid 
two charters. But Pushyavarman is styled Naraka-tanaya 
and Bhagadatta- Vajradatt-dnvaya. While the latter expression 
alludes to the tra^tional notion that the family descended 
from Bhagadatta, son of Naraka and his son Vajradatta of 
the Mahabharata fame, the former expression undoubtedly 
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purports to record the hitherto unknown fact .that he was the 
(or a) son of an individual named Naraka. These expressions 
hawe been known to historians for over half a century, but 
no attempt has hitherto been made to interpret it correctly 
because of their obsession with the tradition that Naraka was 
a traditional ancestor of the family which prevented them from 
conceding that there could be an}'' other person in his hne who 
could assume this name as if it were a closely guarded monopoly 
of just one person and a taboo for his descendants. And this 
has resulted into strange interpretations of the expression in 
question. Hirananda Sastri, who published the text of the 
Nalanda seal, did not attempt any translation or interpretation. 
But D.C_.Sircar, to whom historians are indebted for pubhshing 
the Dubi seal, felt inconvenienced by this expression and was 
incHned to take the word tanaya in this expression in its 
secondary sense of a 'male descendant’ in preference to its 
primary sense of ^son’.^^ The feeling of oddity involved in 
this interpretation is transparent enough in his remarks on it 
viz,^ The use of the word tanaya in the secondary sense of ‘a 
male descendant’ in preference to its primary sense of ‘a son’, 
especially in view of the word anvaya used in the adjoining 
expression is rather peculiar’^'. Elsewhere, he renders the 
entire expression Naraka-tanayo Bhagadatta-VajradatUanvayo 
as a descendant of N^'^aka as well as of Bhagadatta and 
Vajraxlatta’.^^ This was with reference to the Nalanda seals, 
but he refrained from referring to or making any observation 
on these expressions while editing the Dubi plates^^ which, 
too, contain them. The word tanaya was translated as a 
grandson’ by Mukund Madhava Sharma^^ without a word in its 
justification. Slightly better though much more queer was the 
case with D.Sharma who takes Naraka-tanaya as an adjective 
of the following expression Bhagadatta- Vajradatt-anvaya and 
takes the two expressions together to mean d descendant of the 
hneage of Bhagadatta and Vajradatta born from Naraka’.It 
would be reahsed that all these strange interpretations have 
been forced by the problem of accommodating it with the 
tradition that makes Naraka. the first male ancestor of the 
dynastic line. 

However, the fact that Naraka was the name of the progenitor 
of the dynasty could (and should) not have deterred his 
descendants from adopting this name, and in fact we have 
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several instances in other lineages of some of the members 
bearing the identical names including those of the founders. 
It was actually a common practice to christen children.after 
their famed,ancestors. It would have really been rather strange 
if Naraka’s name was not given to any of his descendants.’^ 
We are therefore inclined to hold that the word tanaya in the 
instant case is employed in its primary connotation of ‘son’ 
and one need not go in search of its forced interpretations 
as suggested by the aforesaid scholars. There was. thus, a 
personage called Naraka in the fa mil y towards the close of 
the third or early fourth century A.D, and he was the father 
of the first documented monarch, viz.^ Pushyavarman, of this 
line. But his non-mention in the eulogy in the two aforesmd 
records of Bhaskaravarman as well as the manner in which he 
is mentioned in the seal inscriptions under reference^^ should 
leave no doubt that he was not so very powerful and had not 
much of pretension of ruhng power. It is not impossible that 
he nnght have been the last of the chiefs who are said in the 
Dubi plates to have ruled for three thousand years following 
Vajradatta.*^"^ 

The complete expression has been either as sriman=Naraka- 
tanayo Bhagadatta- Vajradatt-anvayo or srimdn=Naraka-tanayd 
Bhagadatta-VajradatUanvdyo. The slight but highly significant 
difference lies in the medial sign in the second letter being 
a or a (ma or ma). The reading in-the N^anda seals 
is undoubtedly sriman,^^ but D.C.Sircar, and following him, 
others have ^ad the same word as srimdn in the seal attached 
to the Dubi charter.^® Unfortunately,. however, the word 
including the medial sign for a, and for that matter, much of 
the succeeding portion is not at all clear in the illustration 
accompanying Sircar’s paper^^ or anywhere else,^® making 
it difficult to ascertain the exact position in this regard. 
In case the intended reading is the former {viz., sriman), 
it would apply to the immediately following name, viz., 
Naraka, who would then have been referred to as ‘illustrious’ 
or piterally) ‘endowed with prosperity’. And if the latter 
{srimdn) be the correct reading, it would apply to his son 
Pushyavarman, and his father (Naraka) would be left without 
any title or honorific. Moreover, Pushyavarman is also styled 
Mahdradhirdja Bind sri-Prdgjydtish-endra (‘the illustrious lord 
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of Pragjyotisha’)and tlie employment of an additional srimat 
for him would be simply an uncalled for repetition.We are 
therefore, of the opinion that the intended reading of the 
word in question is sriman^ and even if the w'ord is spelt as 
srimdn (with the length of the medial over m) in the Dubi 
seal it has to be treated as an error which is not uncommon 
in ancient inscriptions. This would be certainlj'" much more 
appropriate as it would eliminate an unnecessary reiteration 
and also furnish an expected honorific. It is most unlikely 
that the first monarch’s father was intended to be mentioned 
without any title. However, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
Naraka, the father of the first recorded monarch of the 
Pushyavarman, was a rather insignificant personage and he is, 
in fact, the only member of the dynasty referred to without 
any regal title while all others are either styled or intended to 
be styled Maharajadhiraja. 

Before we proceed further, it would be convenient to give the 
genealogy and order of succession of Varmans according to the 
seal-inscriptions. And as the accounts met with in the Dubi 
and Nalanda seal-records differ slightly, it would be better to 
outline them separately. 

According to The Dubi Seal 


King 

(Naraka) 

1 

Chief Queen 

1 

P ushy avarman 

1 


1 

S amudravarman 

Dattadevi 

B alavarman 

Ratnavati 

K aly anavarman 

1 

Gandharvavati 

1 

G anap at i v arman 

1 

Yajnavati 

1 

Mahendra 

1 

Suvrata 

1 

N aray anavarman 

I 

Devama.ti 

B huti varmman 

Vijnanavati 
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C handr amukhavarman 

Bhogavati 

1 

Sthiravarman 

I 

Nay ana 

1 

S ust hit avarman 

Dhruvalakshmi 

1 

Bhaskaravarman 


According to the Nalanda Seals 

King 

(Naraka) 

1 

Chief Queen 

1 

P ushy avarman 

1 


S amudr avarman 

1 

Dattavati 

1 

Balavarman 

1 

Ratnavati 

1 

K aly anavar man 

1 

G ajndharvvavati 

G anapativarman 

Yajhavati 

1 

M ahendr avarman 

1 

Suvrata 

/ 

1 

N ar ay anavarman 

Bhutivarman 

1 

Devamati 

Vijnanavati 

Chandramukhavarman 

BhSgavati 

j 

Sthiravarman 

1 

Nayanasobha 

1 

Susthiravarman 

Dhyuvalakshmi^ 

. or Syamalakshmi^^ 

Supratishtit avarman 

Bhaskaravarman 


Comparison between the Names in the Seals 
It will be noticed that though the seals belong to the 
same monarch, there are to be noticed some differences in 
the way sopie of the names are spelt. Thus, the name of 
the queen of Samudravarman is spelt as Dattadevi in the 
first seal and Dattavati in the second. The name of the 
son of Ganapativarman is given in an abbreviated form as 


i 
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Mahendra in the Dubi and Mahendravarman in. the Nalanda 
seal. Likewise, we have Nayana as the name of Sthiravarman’s 
queen in the Dubi and its full form Nayanasobha in the other 
seal. The name of the next king is spelt differently in the 
two seals, viz., Susthitavarman in the first and Susthiravarman 
in the second. And lastl}\ if we were to concede the reading 
of K.N.Diksliit, the Nalanda seal would give the name of the 
last-mentioned king’s spouse as Syamalakshmi while tlie Dubi 
seal spells it as Dhruvalakshmi. However, as the concerned 
portion in the Nalanda seal is irretrievably damaged, the 
reading is purely a matter of conjecture and preference, and 
Hirananda Sastri himself prefers the form Dhruvalakshmi as 
in the Dubi seal though iir a footnote he also concedes the 
possibility of the reading being Syamadevi.^'^ Then, it seems 
the composer of the draft of the Dubi seal was pressed for 
space or loved shortening of names as would follow from 
the abbreviated forms Mahendra and Nayana. And last but 
most significant difference, perhaps reflective of attitudes, is 
■the omission of Supratishtitavarman in the Dubi seal and 
his mention in the Nalanda seal. Obviousl}'', the officer 
responsible for drafting the text of the Diibi seal preferred 
referring to the lineal succession and as Supratishtitavarman 
was not in the direct line and was only a collateral in so 
far as his younger brother and'successor Bhaskaravarman 
was concerned, he ommitted him.^^ It is pertinent to note 
in. this context that both the Dubi and Nidhanpur plates 
refer to Supratishtitavarman reverentially and make it clear 
that Supratishtitavarman’s memory was cherished by the royal 
court during the reign of Bhaskaravarman. However, there was 
no bar on mentioning a collateral, especially if happened 
to be the immediate and, at that, beloved predecessor on the 
throne and respected too, as we find Harsha’s elder brother 
and immediate predecessor Rajyavardhana mentioned in the 
former’s seals.The inescapable conclusion, therefore, is that 
the draft of the two seals was composed by two different 
persons. 

Differences of Names as found in Seal-texts and Other 
Sources 

Then, there are some other sources w’hich give different 
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speUings of names as compared to one or both the seals. 
Thus, the Dubi plates give the name of Samudravarman’s 
queen as Dattavati ?),s against DattadevT met with in the 
Nidhanpur plates and, what looks strange, in the text of 
the seal affixed to the Dubi charter, that of Balavarman’s 
queen is given as Ratnadevi in the Dubi plates as opposed 
to Ratnavati elsewhere including the Dubi seal; the queen of 
Narayanavarman is called Dev^ati in the Dubi and Nidhanpur 
charters as against Devamati in the seal-texts; the form 
Bhutivarman is vouched for by his own Badagahga rock 
inscription, Ban^bhatta’s Harsha-charita and the- two seals, 
whereas the Dubi and Nidhanpur plates prefix the word mahat 
to it, viz., call hipi hlahabhutivarman,®® Sthiravarman of the 
seals is called Sthitivarman by Banabhatta and Sthitavarman 
in the remaining sources, whereas his son’s name is spelt as 
Susthiravarman by Rana as in the Nalanda seals; and that of 
Susthitavarman’s queen is spelt as Dhruvalakshmi in the Dubi 
charter as in the seal attached to it, and as Syamadevi in the 
Nidhanpur charter. Apparently all these spellings were current 
concurrently.' 

Though the "Varman kings are styled in the two 
seals as Maharaj^dhiraja only from Pushyavarman upto 
Kalyanavarman, tl^ere is no doubt that all the monarchs were 
intended to be so mentioned; otherwise one will have to believe, 
1 that even Bhaskaravarman, to whom the 

seals belong and who played a vital role in Indian polity during 
the first half of’the seventh century A.D, did not assume this 
title and was not a sovereign ruler. Moreover, this supposition 
is buttressed by the fact that Bhutivarman so styled himself 
in his own Badagang^ inscription. And so did the collateral or 
rebel Surendravarrqan in the Umachal rock inscription as will 
be seen in the sequj^l, 

Mahendravarman, the Real Founder of the Family’s 
Greatness 

Although not styled Marajadhiraja in the two seal 
inscriptions, there js no doubt that Mahendravarman who 
flourished about mid-fifth century A.D, was the first really 
powerful member the d.ynasty and the founder of its 
greatness as would follow from the fact that he is credited 
with the observapcq'of not one,, but two, horse-sacrifices. 
None of his predecMsors, who are all given the sovereign 
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style of Mahajadhiraja^ is as of now known to have achieved 
this feat of enormous religio-political significance. 

Surendravarman not identical with Mahendravarman 
A short inscription on the Nilachal (nortineastern portion 
of the Kamakhya hill) or Umachal rock dating from 
sometime close to the Badaganga inscription of Bhutivarman, 
grandson of Mahendravarman, has brought to light a monarch 
named Surendravarman who is^styled Mahdrdjddhivdja and 
apparently ruled the Guwahati region.As this region is 
known to have formed the backbone of the Vatman kingdom, 
he was iindoubte«lly a member of this dynasty unless we were to 
treat him as an outside intruder. And the editors of this record, 
D.C.Sircar and P.D.Choudhury, tentatively’ equated this 
Surendravarman with Mahendravarman on the grounds that no 
ruler of this name is mentioned in either the seal inscriptions or 
the two charters of Bhaskaravarman and that Sanskrit writers 
were too fond of employing synonymous names.Tliis equation 
is, however, open to serious objections. The liberty of using 
synonymous words in the personal names was taken by writers 
of versified texts due to metrical exigencies. And if the authors 
of the two metrical charters of Bhaskaravarman had employed 
such equivalent words, it could be intelligible; but they did not. 
Moreover prosodically both the words have an identical number 
of components metrically and as such there was no necessity 
whatsoever of employing these words as interchangeable. We 
are consequently inclined to take both these rulers as distinct 
from each other and to regard Surendravarman as a collateral 
or a rebel which dissuaded or prevented the composers of these 
records from mentioning him. Such collaterals or rebels are not 
mentioned in any dynasty’s official records and are known only 
from other sources. 

Horse-Sacrifices observed by the PragjyStisha Kings 
Though not styled Mahdrdjddhivdja in the seals like his 
predecessors, Mahendravarman was undoubtedly the first great 
ruler of the line as shown by the fact, known only from them, 
that he observed t.wo horse sacrifices'^^ w^hich must symbolise 
some significant accretion to his power and authority. Another 
member of the dynasty to achieve the same feat was one of 
his descendants Sthiravarman^^ who was removed from him 
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by three generr.tioiis. This is also known from these records 
only. Another king who performed an Asvamedha sacrifice 
w’as Bhutivarman; bni it is not recorded in the seal-inscriptions 
and is known only from his own Badagahga (Nowgong district. 
Assam) rock inscription.*^^ 

While most of the historians have agreed that Mahendra- 
varman is intended to be described as the observer of two 
horse sacrifices, some scholars doubt the applicability of the 
concerned expression to him and feel that in reality it refers to 
his son and successor Narayanavarman and that the composers 
oi tne seal-texts actually desired to credit these poHtically 
significant ritucJs to the latter. D.C.Sircar, who is the 
proponent of this theory, feels that when compared to the 
description of Sthiravarman’s twin Asvam^dhas later described 
in these very texts, it leads one to the conclusion that the 
earlier allusion is apphcable to Narayanavarman, and not to his 
father Mahendravarman. As it is of great value for the history 
of the Varman dynasty, we may discuss the question at some 
length. While the Bada-gafiga inscription contains an explicit 
reference to the performance of an Asvamedha by Bhutivarman 
and there is no contemporary evidence for the staging of this 
sacrifice by Mahendravarman and the seal-inscriptions would, 
following the commonly accepted interpretation, appear to 
be reticent about the Asvamedha of Bhutivarman, Sircar is 
inclined to hold that the reference in question in the seals 
IS actually to Narayanavarman whose name follows it. And 
he^ feels further that it is likely that the second o the two 
Asvamedhas credited to Naraj'^anavarman was celebrated when 
that king was too old and his son Bhutivarman was ruling 
the kingdom on behalf of his father and that this was the 
reason why Bhutivarman is in his own inscription said to 
have observed an Asvamedha."^^ He argues that even as the 
expression dvi=asvamedhaydji referring to the horsc-sacrificejs 
performed by Sthiravarman precedes his name,*'^ so also the 
earlier phrase referring to the similar feat ought to be tctken 
to refer to king Narayanavarman whose name follows it.*^^ 
These statements are undoubtedly true and there must be the 
same rules applicable in both the cases. But'a fundaniental 
difference is made by the nature of the two references. In 
the former case the expression dvi=asvamedhaydji precedes 
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the king’s name immediatel}^, while in the latter instanced 
the two {dvis=turagam€dh~dharUd and Sri-Ndrdyanavarmmd)^ 
are separated from one another by the reference to the | 
name of the chief queen of Mahendravarman and mother of. 
Narayanavarman, Siivrata, mentioned in the locative singular^ 
{srLSuvratdydm) which makes a world of difference in our 1 
understanding. There is no doubt that according to Sanskrit; 
syntax any word or name can occupy any place in a sentence. I 
But this laxity was permissible in a versified composition to 
meet the metrical exigencies which is, however, not the case; 
with the seal-texts which are drafted entirely in prose. The | 
description of Mahendravarman in the Dubi‘^‘^ and Nidhanpur"^^ ^ 
plates also lends some support to the fact that he had actuallj^ ^ 
observed some sacrifices. While the former speaks of his , 
observing a ‘number of sacrifices fike the great Indra’, the latter | 
refers to him as ‘the support for sacrificial rites hke the fire, | 
the very foundation for sacrificial rites, in the manner of the 
friction-wood (aram), which is also the source of sacrifices’.'^^ In 
the ordinary course these references might have been dismissed 
as merely conventional, but they assume historical value w’hen 
we find him represented as performing two Asvamedhas in the 
seal-inscriptions in question. The comparison of his sacrifices , 
with those of god Indra is especially noteworthy as the god 
is beheved to have reached his position by observing as many 
as full one hundred Asvamedhas in consequence of which he is 
called Satakratu (‘performer of one hundred (horse) sacrifices’). 
That Bhutivarman too performed at least one horse-sacrifice is 
evident from his assumption of the sytle asvamedha'ydjin in 
his aforesaid inscription, but what need not come in the way of ■ 
his grandfather Mahendravarman observing the same sacrifices. 
The omission of reference to his Asvamedha or Asvamedhas, if 
he performed more than one such sacrifice, can be dismissed 
as due to the carelessness on the part of the composers oi the 
seal-inscriptions which was also responsible for the omission of 
the regal style Mahdrdjddhirdja for numerous kings beginmng 
with Mahendravarman. 

The seals/sealings are of great value otherwise also. They 
and the two charters of the reign of Bhaskaravarman who 
hved in the seventh century A.D., record the history of the 
fine for as many as thirteen generations beginning about the 
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commencement of the fourth century A.D., viz., for almost 
three and a half centuries. It indicates that records of 
dynasties and important events were assiduously preserved in 
Pragjyotisha. during the early centureis A.D. And if the name 
of the chief queen of the first king Pushyavarman is onihted, it 
is perhaps indicative of the fact that he was not very powerful 
and no record of his reign except only his name, like that of his 
fcither Naraka, was preserv^^d. Apparently the-tradition started 
somewhat later when the family became powerful. This is in 
line with the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang’s statement that 
?.rchives were maintained in India. 
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All Inscription from Panipat 

M. Ilyas Quddusi 


This Persian record^ in Nast^aliq characters is fixed over the 
railing near the tomb of Muqarrab Khan adjacent to the 
countrywide famous tomb of Sharafu’d Dm Bu ‘All Qalandar 
^.1324) at Panipat, now a district headquarters in Haryana. 
There are in all seven graves (west to east) without bearing 
any inscriptions in the tomb inside a raihng belonging to the 

anuly of Muqarrab Khan, No.2 being the grave of Muqarrab 
Khan. 

The three-line Persian text reads as under: 

1’. Maqbara-i- 

2. Wazir-i-Jahan^r Nawwab Muqarrab Khan Kairanawi 

3. Sana 1053 Hijri. 

Translation 

1. Burial-place of 

2. Minister of Jahangir Nawwab Muqarrab Khan Kairanawi 
(i.e. Kairana). 

3. ^ The year (of construction is), 1053 HijrT (1643-44 A.D.). 

findspot of the epigraph, Panipat (29° 24' N & 76° 

) to the north of Delhi, *has been the town of great 
antiquity that finds mention in the Mahdbhdraia, being one 
of the five places demanded by Yudhishtira from Duryodlmna 
as the price for peace. In the medieval times, Panipat 
^^joyed greater importance. About two dozen Perso-Arabic 
inscriptions including Urdu inscriptions have been copied from 
this place, representing the Mamluks, Khaljis, Tughluqs, Lodis 
and the Mughals, and these are dated between 1246 and 1867.^ 
But its chief title to fame lies in the fact that it has been the 
scene of three most decisive battles of northern India resulting 
m the rout o^Ibrahim Lodi at the hands of Babur in .the first 
attle of Panipat in 1526, the defeat of Himu at the hands of 
emperor Akbar in the second battle of Panipat in 1556 and 
imad Shah Abdali’s splendid victory over the Marathas in 
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the third baitle of Panipat in 1761.^ Under the Mughals, it was 
a pargana headquarters in the Sarkdr and Subah, i.e. district 
and province of Delhi.In the 23rd regnal year (1650), bhah 
Jahan confei red the pargana of PaniT)at with an annual revenue 
of one crorc dams (Rs.2,50,000), a- a free gift on Princess .lahan 
Ara Began (d.1680).'’ 

Parupat '-as also been fiirnous because of the holy shrine of 
Sharafu’d Dn Bu ‘Ali Qalandar (1208-1324) where Muqarrab 
Khan of our inscription under study was the custodian and 
trustee. Muqarrab Khan seems to have been spiritually much 
attached to the holy shrine where he was instrumental in 
getting his own tomb constructed in his life time in A.H.1053 
(1643-44). He died three years later in A.H.1056 (1646 • at the 
hoary age of over ninety or over hundrec^years."^ The career of 
Muqarrab Khan under emperor Jahangir (1605-27) has been 
of great importance, hence I would hke to delve deep into his 
biography for the benefit and interest of the scholars. 

Muqarrab Khan’s original name was Shaikh Hasan but he 
was more poprdar with the nickname Heissu. His father’s name 
was Shaikh Bina (Shaikh Bhanij^a' or Phaniya also) who was 
the son of Shaikh Hasan of Panipat. 

Shaikh Bina’s ancestors had been well-practised in the field 
of surgery. He himself was in the imperial service under Akbar 
(1556-1605), working as a physician and surgeon. He was 
also a specialist in the eye-diseases. He was very skilful in 
treating elephants and earned great popularity in this regard. 
His son Shaikh Hasan, later called Muqarrab Khan, was 
equally well-versed in this field, taking part along with his 
father in the treatments.® The physicians of the time both 
in India and abroad deemed him as Galen and Messaiali of 
the age. He treated all diseases, major and minor, and would 
wash wounds personally without any smack of disgust and 
supply medicine from his own dispensary. He experimented 
with the prescriptions contained in the work Ma‘dinu’sh 
Shifa-i-Sikandari also called Tibb-i-Sikandar Shdhi (completed 
in 1502 or 1512) of Miyan Bhowa (d.l519),^ the prime minister 
under Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517) and prepared an abridgement 
of that work under the title ^Ain’sh-Shifd.^^ 

Regarding the medical and surgical proficiency of Shaikh 
Bina and his son Shaikh Hasan, an incident is worth recording 
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here. In the 41st regnal yeax (1596-97) of Akbar, a buck, in 
the course of a deer-fight, ran amok towards the Emperor and 
inflicted a serious wound with its horns on his testicles. On 
account of the diversity of opinion among the phj'^sicians in 
the coiurt, there was delay in the imperial treatment and the 
pain momentarily increased and ultimately, the case was left to 
reputed physicians like Hakim Misri and Ha kTm ‘Ah. On this 
occasion, it was Shaikh Bina and his son Shaikh Hasan who 
performed laudable services in putting on the plasters and in 
opening and tying the imperial bandages. Since the eleventh 
day there was signs of improvement, but the emperor passed 
twenty-nine days with difficulty and his injury took him to fully 
recover in all one month and twenty-two days.^’ 

As Shaikh Bina was a physician to Akbar, so was his son 
Shaikh Hasan to Prince Salim i.e. Jahangir. Shaikh Hasan 
from his early years was brought up in the service of Jahangir 
and performed excellent services. Jahangir spoke highly of 
him, adding the remark ‘few kings possessed a .servant like 
Shaikh Hasan’. When Jahangir became emperor, the first and 
foremost person who got an office was Shaikh Hasan. When 
Jahangir was a prince. Shaikh Hasan had been distingmshed 
by the title of Muqarrab Khan. 

Muqarrab Khan played very active role in other fields also, 
lie woTild often accompany the emperor and traverse long 
distances with him at the time of royal hmting. He was 
skilful and adept in using both the arrow and the gun. Soon 
after his accession, Jahangir deputed him to Bmhanpur, the 
provincial headquarters of Mughal Khandesh, in order to bring 
the children and dependants of late Prince Danlyal (d.l604) 
and also carry the admonitory imperial message to ‘Abdiir 
Rahim Khan-i-Khanan (d.l627). He performed this service 
briskly and after six mouths and twenty-two days returned 
to Lahore and presented before the emperor the effects and 
three sons, viz,, Tahmuras, Baysunghar and Hushang and four 
daughters of late Prince Daniyal.^^ 

Muqarrab Khan held various assignments during his career 
under Jahangir. Since he was a connoisseur of iewellery, the 
eniperor assigned him the important province of Gujarat which 
had ports Uke Surat and Cambay, each of which was a mine of 
rarities. Being posted in Gujarat, he had been sending precious 
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and rare items like jewels, vessels of gold and silver, jewelled 
objects, pearls, decorated vessels, cloths and other beautiful 
and choicest presents. 

Despite his intimacy with Jahangir, once Muqarrab Khan 
faced imperial wrath and rage also: During his posting in 
Gujarat as the governor, in the 5th regnal year (1610-11), 
a widow woman complained to the emperor that Muqarrab 
Khan had taken her daughter by force in the port of Cambay. 
Following the inquiry, it was discovered that one of Muqarrab 
Khan’s attendants had been guilty of this outrage. He was done 
to death by way of punishment and the rank of Muqarrab Khan 
was also reduced bj^ one half.^^ 

In the 7th regnal year (1612-13), Jahangir deputed Muqarrab 
Khait to the port of Goa in order to buy for the private 
use of the government, certain rarities. He went to Goa 
and brought to the court rarities including some strange and 
wonderful animals, never seen before.^' In the same ^''ear, the 
Europeans of Goa plundered four cargo-vessels near the port 
of Surat, making a large number of Mushms, prisoners. At 
this disturbing news, Jahangir despatched Muqarrab Khan who 
was in charge of Surat to look into the matter and demanded 
compensation for the loss caused by the Europeans.^® 

In 1612-13, Muqarrab Khan held the rank of 2,000 and 1,000 
horses, which was first raised to 2,500 and 1,500 horses and 
thereafter to 3,000 and 2,000 horses and the province of Delhi 
was left under his charge.During the period of 1613-16, when 
he was the governor of Surat and Carnbay’^^^, his rank in the 
10th regnal year (1615-16) being raised to 5,000 and 2,500 
horses^^ and further elevated in the 11th regnal year (1616-17) 
to 5,000 and 5,000 horses, which he held till the last.^^ As he 
keenly desired and requested, he was appointed governor of 
Gujarat again in 1617, 

In those days, any damage to horticulture was not 
tolerated. Once a servant of Muqarrab Khan had to 
pay a heavy penalty for having cut down some champa 
trees elsewhere alongside the river. At the complaint of 
a gardener in this regard, the emperor personally enquired 
into the matter and ordered that both of his thums should 
be cut off as a warning to others, as Muqarrab Khan 
knew notliing of this improper act of his own servant. 
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Later on Muqarrab Khan was recalled and the province of 
Gujarat was given in fief to Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan)-^* 
who appointed his favourite Dhulfaqar Khan as governor of 
Surat. 

In the 13th regnal year (1618-19), Muqarrab Khan was 
appointed governor of Bihar'^*^ and three years later in the 16th 
regnal year (1621-22), that province was transferred to Sultan 
Parviz.^^ He retjiirned to the court and was made governor of 
the province of Agra in (he 17th regnal year (1622-23) where he 
continued till the following year.^' Afterwards, he occupied the 
post of 2nd Bakhshi (pay-master) and became more intimate 
with Jahangir. 

^In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign (1628-58), Muqarrab 
Khan, on account of old age, was excused imperial service and 
aUowed to retire to the town wf Kairana which was his native 
place and had been his fief also.^^ After retirement, he spent his 
days in perfect pleasure in company of 1,000 beautiful women 
friends who were also in-charge of his w’orkshops. These ladies 
expressed the view that there had been no other vrealthy person 
hke him who had so much viriHty and who could devote so much 
time to carnal enjoyment.’^^ 

As Muqarrab Khan^ was the trustee of the shrine of 
Hadrat Shaikh Bu ‘Ali Qalandar,^^ he out of devotion and 
spiritual attachment, built his own tomb at Panipat in 
A.H.1053 (1643-44), as evidenced by the epigraph under 
study. Some contemporary arfd later Persian sources 
like Dhakhiratul-Khawdnin by Shaikh Farid Bhakkari and 
Madthirul Umard by Shah Nawaz Khan respectively, refer to 
the construction of the tomb but do not specify the date of its 
construction. He survived over ninety or hundred years and 
expired at his native place Kairana in the 19th regnal year of 
Shah Jahan in A.H.1056 (1646). Needless to say that after his 
demise, his corpse was brought to Panipat for burial in the holy 
shrine-complex of Bu'Ali Qalandar Panipati. 

Being associated with Kairana deeply as a fief-holder and 
holding a high rank under Jahangir, Muqarrab Khan carried 
out a lot of building activities there. Presently, it is the 
tahsil place in the Muzaffarnagar district of Uttar Pradesh. 
Under the Mughals, Kairana (29^ 24' N. & 77^ 12' E) was 
a pargana headquarters in the sarkdr of Saharanpur in the 
Suhah of Delhi,bearing pleasant climate • and fertile soil. 
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Under the Stirs and the Mughals, Kairana had been a place 
of great importance as gleaned from the inscriptions copied 
from there.^'* Particrdarly under Jahangir, the place assumed 
greater importance because of the imperial intimacy with his 
minister Muqarrab Khan. There have been occasions in the 
14th and 15th regnal years (1619-21) when the emperor at the 
request of Muqarrab Khan visited the place in the company of 
imperial ladies, speaking highly of the beautiful garden termed 
Bagh-i-Jannatabad raised by Muqarrab Khan.’^ When the 
imperial court encamped there, the vakils (agents) of Muqarrab 
Khan offered sumptuous presents.^® 

In Kairana, Muqarrab Khan erected magnificent buildings 
and raised a pucca wall round the garden mentioned above, 
140 bighds in extent. There was in it a tank measuring 220 
cubits long by 200 broad, still to be seen to the north-east of 
the town. In the middle of the tank was a mdhtab terrace for 
use in moonlight, 22 yards square. The bdradari (pavilion) in 
his garden is now in a dilapidated condition. He planted both 
hot and cold-weather trees and it is said that pistachio trees 
also flourished there. He had the plantation of saffron also. 
Whenever he heard of good mango-trees, whether in Gujarat 
or in the Deccan or elsewhere, he brought the seed and planted 
in his garden. Hence the mangoes of Kairana were much 
celebrated in Delhi, above all others. He obtained excellent 
fruit-trees and flower-plants from all parts of India, Europe, 
Iran and ‘Iraq.®~ Mangoes were not available in northern India 
after the months of June and July, but Muqarrab Khan had 
established gardens in the Kairana pargana and looked after 
the mangoes there in such a way as to prolong the season for 
more th^ two months and send them every day fresh into the 
special fruit store-house. As this was altogether an unusual 
thing being accomphshed, it was recorded by J ahangir in his 
valuable Tuzuk. The horticultural interest of Muqarrab Khan 
was of dynamic nature. 

It would not be improper to mention about the persons w^q 
had been associated with Muqarrab Khan or 
A follower of his, whose name is not specified, founded bliarrdi 
which was carved out of the old pargana of Kairana, during the 
reign of J ahangir. The property remained in his family until 
the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707-12).®® 
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Muqarrab Khan had a few sons, one of whom was Miyan Hah 
Bakhsh who passed awa}" in the prime of his life. Another son 
was Rizqiiliah who held the rank of 800 under Shah Jahan. He 
too was a skilful physician and surgeon of his time. Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707) granted him the title of Khan and further raised 
his rank. It was Rizqullah Khan who constructed a portico 
adjacent to the tomb of Sharafiid Din Bu ‘Ali Qalandar in 
1661. He passed away in the 10th regnal year (1667-68) of 
Aurangzeb.'^ Among other sons of Muqarrab Khan whose 
names are not specified, did not have any rank or official status. 
Muqarrab Khan bequeathed his knowledge to his successor 
son-in-law Shaikh Qasim, but unfortunately the latter was not 

destined to survive the former. 

Muqarrab Khan had an adopted son also whose rea 
name was SaduUah and as _ a poet he 'v^as kno\\n 
as Masiha-i-Kairanawi Panipati. He is credite 
having composed an abbreviated versified^ translation ol 
the Ramayana, called Hadith-i-Rdm-u-Sita, dedicate ^ to 
emperor Jahangir. Its manuscripts are available^in various 
research-centres and libraries at Lahore, Bankipur ( a na,, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Calcutta, London, etc.* Shah ^awaz 
Khan, the author of the Mddthirul Umam has quo e iree 

of its verses in the said biographical work. , . , - . , . 

Mention may also be made of AUah Diya Chish i, a resi en 
of Panipat, who was the nephev/ of Muqarrab Khan an ser\e 
under Shah Jahan. He authored a hagiological work Siyarid 
Aqtdb (1646), dealing with his spiritual pedigree comprising 2 ( 
Chishti saints. He was closely associated with the no e aiiu j 
of Muqarrab Khan and their estates in Panipat and Kairana 
His forefathers inicuding Muqarrab Khan were physicians and 
surgeons of repute having honours and rewar s rom t le 

MughcJ monarchs.*^^ . j r 

Muqarrab Khan enjoyed a multi-faceted personahty. 
Jahangir in liis Tuzuk mentions him with great attachment 
and affection. He lived in immense abundance without any 
worldly problem for such a long life. He specially strived for 
best victuals and possessed unusucd strong desire for coitus; 
being insatiable in this regard. He always helped the needy and 
recommended persons to the emperor. Diyanat Rai Gujarati 
entitled Rm Rayan was recommended to Jahangir and the 
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Asandi Copper Plate of 
Ganga King Arasane 

A. V. Narasimlia Murthy 


Two COPPER plate inscriptions were discovered at Asandi, a 
village in Kadur taluk of Chikkamagalur district of Karnataka, 
when villagers were digging at a locality known as Kotehalu 
(ruined fort)^. The area is rich in mounds, sculptures, pottery 
and ancient coins and beads. From these evidences it becomes 
clear that it was an ancient site. Of the two copper plates that 
were discovered here, one referring to king Arasane is taken up 
here for a detcdled study.^. 

This inscription contains three plates with a ring and an 
elephant seal. Both sides of all the three copper plates are 
inscribed with four Hues each except the last one which has 
five hnes. Each plate mea,sures 20.5 cms in length, 4.7cms in 
width and 2mm in thickness. This conforms to the early Ganga 
copper plates so far discovered. 

The inscription is written in the Kajinada script of the 
seventh century A.D. It is in Sanskrit language except the 
boundary portion which is in Kannada. The details of the date 
(only Phalguna masa) furnished are not sufficient to determine 
the exact equivalent. 

The inscription opens with the auspicious usage svasti 
srimat and does not contain the usual invocatory verse 
viz., svasti-jitam-bhagavatd^ etc. Then it introduces king 
Kofiguiuvarmma with the usually prasasti. This is more or 
less similar to the prasasti found in Sasanakote plates of 
Madhavavarman, Nandi plates, Ku^ur plates of Harivarma, 
etc., of the early Ganga kings as classified by K.V.Ramesh.^ 
Then Madhava I is mentioned. Afterwards the inscription 
introduces in succession kings Harivarma, Vishnu gopa, 
Madhava III, Avinita, Diuviiita, Mokkarahka (Mushkara), 

Srivikrama, Srivallabha also knov/n as Kattane and his son 
Arasane who is the issuer of tliis plate/^ 
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The inscription mentions Mula-sanghd and qualifies it with 
the epithet pennilla. The latter word literally means ivoman- 
less. Can it be taken as nunless or without a nun. In that case 
this Mula-sangha had no nuns in it. If this is accepted, this 
should be considered as an interesting and important aspect 
of this Jaina sahgha. While mentioning the date this epigraph 
refers to Rdhukola pdnigrahana, wliich may obviously refer to 
an eclipse. 


Finall}', a word must be said about the genuineness of this 
copper plate. The copper plate contains many orthographical 
and pammatical errors. There is no uniformity in writing 
certain letters like ya, ma, da etc. But copper plates 
containing sirmlar features have been considered genuine by 
K.\'.Ramesh.i^ According to his clas.sificatioii, the present 
^pper plate record comes under the early Gahga copper plates, 
ihe copper plates generally look hke palm leaves. As is 
the case with the present copper plate they contain four or 
hve hues of \vriting. The palaeography of these charters is 
described by the same scholar as archaic Kannada and the 
present copper plate also belongs to this category. There is a 
tendancy towyds squarish nature of each letter.' Tliis copper 
plate can easily be compared to Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama 
reaJrH°r^ Pokvira or Pennaur grant of Durvinita in 

itfs Considering all these points. 

It is felt that this is a genuine copper plate. 


Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 


First Plate : First Side 

Svasti srimat uditbditakula prakir(kn)ba - vTry6(rya)ya- 
sasa srimat Jahiiaveya 

dv^jSBvayd"^'"'"'^ sasankasya avi( va)nrt ala 

vasavpkshasya sva-khadga-praha[ra]khandita-sila - stain- 
bna - labdna parakrama-daru 


narinarap opalabdha-vrano vibhushiltalsya Kanvayana- 
su(sa) gotrasya srimat 


First Plate : Second Side 

5 Kohgunivarmmanoh—putra srimat Madhava -anuddhyatb 
Madhavadi - maharajasya 




Asandi Co2)j)er Plate of Ganga King Arasane 

6 tasya putrasya srimat Ariva[rmma] - maliadliirajasya 
tasya putrasya Vi - 

7 shnugopa - mahadhirajasya [tasya] putrasya srimat 
Madhavadi - ma - 

8 harajasya tasya putrasya Kada[mba] Krishnavarmma - 
bhagineyasya srimat Kongani 

Second Plate : First Side 

9 maharajasya Avinitasya tasya putrasya andariye mahayud- 
dha vija 

10 ya vallari Lashvi(k^mi)ka(ku)cha - grahana - labdha - 
patakasya Durvvinitasya sfi Kongu 

11 m - mahadhirajasya tasya putrasya srimat Mokkarankasya 
tasya putrasya 

12 sri Vikrama mahadhirajasya tasya pu[tra]sya sri 
Vallabhasya maharajasya srimat Ka - 

Second Plate : Second Side 

13 ttane - mahadhirajasya tasya putrasya tasya Arasane 
namadheyasya 

14 maharajay=6palabdha - vibhushitasya niti-sastra - 
kusal - aneka - tarkka - sama - 

15 ya-vyakarana-na^k-akhyayik-etihasa-purana-k6(ku)sala- 
sya vi 

16 dya(dya)vritta - parayanasya sahka - kshira - samana 
matri - pitri paj(pad)-obhaya - suddha 

Third Plate : First Side 

17 kid - anvitasya aneka - bhu - mandala - rajadhipa - 
srimat = Kohgum - mahadhira - 

18 jasya Marugare - vishaye Peru - nama grame chaityalaya 
Palguna ma - 

19 se Rahukola panigrahane Gunanandi - muni penmUa 
Mulasahghe 

20 Arasane - maharaja(je) Dattipajanta - nama - grame 
purvottare Ghatra - tatake mahata - 

Third Plate : Second Side 

21 take panira - kanduk - avapa - matrasya eradu pSue 
perelado alii ondu aduvu badageriyu mukka - 

22 . . . . nadedaru sime agekadakeyu [tajmarakere 

ekabhuktam kdagana simeya - 
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supreme Buddha, honoured by the lords of gods, omniscient 
compassionate towards all sentient beings, freed from lust 
hatred and delusion which have been conquered by him 
compared to a bull and a musk elephant among great spirituai 
leaders and the perfectly enlightened one. Then it refers to the 
person who made the gift at the Mahachetiya, (whose name 
is lost) was described as the uterine sister (sodara-hhagini) o\ 
Maharaja Vasathiputa Ikhaku Siri Chantamiila, the paternal 
aunt (piiuchcha) of king Madhariputa Siri Virapurisadata 
and the wife of [Mahasena]pati,_Mahatalavara Vasathipiitasa 
Kamdasiri of the family of Pukiya and who had compassior 

to Sramanas and Brahmins and bestowed them with ceaseless 
gifts. 

Maharaja Ikhaku Siri Charhtamula was described as 
‘Virupakhapati-Mahasena-parigahitasa’ viz.^ as the one 
absorbed by Mahasena, the lord of Virupakshas (i.e., Skanda). 
the performer of Agnihotra, Agnisht5ma, [Asvamedha 
and Vajapeya] sacrifices and as the giver of crores 
of gold (hirarhna-koti) ^ hundred thousands of ploughs 
(hala-sata-sahasa). The donor of this dyaka-pillar was 
certainlj^ the Mahdtalavari Chaihtasiri, as she was referred to in 
the inscription as the w’ife of the Mahasenapati, Mahatalavara 
Vasathiputa Khandasiri of the Pukiya family. 

As regards the date, since the text of the present inscription 
closely follows the text of the similar ayaka pillar inscription 
mentioned above, it may be presumed that the lost portion of 
the inscription might have contained similar details viz.^ 6th 
year of king Siri Virapurisadata, the 6th fortnight of rainy 
season, the 10th day (Sava 6 Va pa 6 diva 10). Rama 

Rao^ who analysed many view’s of the historians W’ho have 
worked on the chronology of this famil^^ ascribe the possible 
riding;_periods to Chaihtamula as 220 to 240 A.D., and to his 
son Virapurisadatta as 240 to 280 A.D. On the basis of this the 
sixth year of the latter falls in 246 A.D. which may be taken 
as the date of the present record. 

Mahasenapati, Mahatalavara Khaihdasiri, the husband of 
Chamtasiri is mentioned in the inscription as belonging to a 
family known as Ptikiyas or Pugiyas. They were believed to 
be a powerful tribe occupying parts of the Guntur, Nellore 
and Kurnool districts wrhich formed the region known 






53 Ay aka-pillar Ins crij)t ion from, Ndgarjunakonda 

Pugi-vishaya adjacent to the Ikshvaku kingdom.” Mahatalavari 
Chaihtisiri, the chief donor who was praised in no less than 
9 ayaka-piUars was distinctly stated to have been responsible 
for the erection of the Dhatuvara-Mahachetiya and other 
constructions® in Nagarjunakonda. Buddhism received royal 
patronage through her as she was powerfvd and important 
in_ the family through her relationship to the reigning king 
Virapurisadatta by her being the paternal aunt (pituchchd) and 
later, by her being as the mother-in-law in giving her daughter 
in marriage to him. 


Text 

1 Sidham namo bhagavato devaraja- 
sakatasa supa-budha-bodhino 
savaihjhno sava satanukampakasa 

2 jita-raga-dosa-moha-vipamunasa 

mahagam-vasabha-gamdha hathisa 
saihma saihbudhasa-dha® . 

3 Mahachetiye maharajasa 

virupakhapati mahasena parigahitasa 
agihotagi® . 

4 [yajjisa hiraihnakoti gosata sahasa 
halasatasahasa -padayisa 
savathesu apati[ha]^® ... 

5 Vasithiputasa Ikhaku siri Chaihtamulasa 
sodara bhagini raiio Madhariputasa 

siri Virapurisadatasa pi^^ .. 

6 .^^patisa Mahatalavarasa Vasithiputasa 

Pukiyanam Kaihdasirisa bhariya- 
samana-ba^®. 

7 . vo-chhiihna dhara 

padayini nava^® . la-ma^® 


8 Rest is lost. 
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Varaguna Pandya II was a great devotee of Lord Siva. Hi 
devotion to Lord Siva was appreciated in a copper- plate. 
Pattinattar has praised the devotion of Varaguna Pandya I 
( Periaya-anbin Varagunatevar )Manikkavachagar has praises 
him as ‘Varagiinanam Temavan ettu Smambalattaiv in hi 
TiruchchirrambalakkdvaiydrP Nambiyandar Nambi also ha 
mentioned about Varaguna’s devotion to Lord Siva.^^ 

Varaguna Pandya w’as also called Varagitna Isvaran.^^ Then 
are some places in Pandya-nadu which were named afte 
Varaguna Pandya 11.^'^ 

Varaguna Isvaram - A Pallippadai? 

Varaguna Isvaram is situated in Chola-nadu beyond th 
boundaries of Pandya-nadu. Epigrapliical evidence also refer, 
to AJindiyur as V’aragunapperumalnallur’. Lord Siva o 
Varaguna Isvaram is mentioned as ‘Nayanar Mannar’. Anothe: 
epigraph mentions as ‘Varaguna Isvaram-udaiya-mahadevar’ t( 
whom a mandapa was made and an image w^’as dedicated. 

Pallppadai temples were administered by a matha belonginj 
to Mahavratigal. Lakulisa-panditar is one of the Mahavratins 
According to N. Sethuraman^'^ epigrapliical evidence show tha: 
there was a ‘Pichchiyar-madam’ in Alindiyur. 

Considering the above evidences we can suggest tha' 
Varaguna Isvaram at Alindiyur (Varagunapperumalnallur) wa* 
a Pallippadai of Varaguna Pandya II. 
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Tamil Brahmi Graffiti from 
Norhtern Srilanka 

P. Pushparatnam 


Northern Srilanka is historically and traditionally demarcated 
to the north of Anuradhapura and is recognised as a reign in 
cultural isolation with rest of the country. Today this region is 
thickly populated with Tamils. It is referred to as Nagadipam 
in Pali literature and in the Vallipuram gold sheet inscription. 
It is known as Naganadu in Silappadikdram and Manimekalai, 
the two Tamil epics. The marked geographical unit was the 
reason for the formation of a separate kingdom in course of time 
and also for the unique cultural, literary and linguisitc base. 
This land mass lies opposite to the Pandya kingdom in the 
southern part of Tamil Nadu. Therefore, it serves as a stepping 
stone for the reception of the cultural waves originating from 
Tamil Nadu. It also acts as a bridge between Indo-Srilahkan 
relationship. It is widely beheved on the basis of archaeological 
evidences that the Mesolithic culture of Srilanka particularly 
the northern part and the Megalithic culture that followed 
might have moved from Tamil Nadu. The occ_urrence of urn 
burials, coins of Sahgam age and Tamil-Brahmi script further 
strengthend this view that this cultural contact continued in 
the Sahgam age also. 

In South Asia, the existence of script can be traced from 
the Indus Valley civilisation. The pictographic nature of 
scripts found on the seals prove that the script was known' 
to Harappans. Due to want of satisfactory decipherment they 
have not been considered for any significant historical research. 
After the pictography of Indus Valley, a script known to us is 
of the Brahmi and it is widely associated with the reign of 
Asoka in 3rd century B.C. The inscriptions bearing this script 
were written in Prakrit language in India except Tamil Nadu. 
Therefore, they are widely called Asokan-Brahmi and on few 
occasions Northern Brahmi. This type of script is also found 

5 
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in the Ta.inil Nadu both in time and space. But here special 
letters hke /, r and n typical of Tamil language are found. 
Letters equivalent to i amd m sounds are also found. Moreover, 
the language of the inscription i^ in Taiml. Therefore, this 
script is variably called as Dravich, Tamili and Tamil Brahmi 
(Mahadevan, I, 1966:1). 

The Indian connection is solely responsible for the 
introduction of Brahmi script in Srilahka which has come 
under the influence of Indian culture from time immemorial 
But, there are contradictory opinions regarding when and froir 
which part of India it was introduced. 

S. Paranavitana,. who had examined more than thousand 
cave inscriptions found in Srilahka, calls it Asokan-Brahroi 
and shows it as evidence for the emigration of the ancestors 
of the Sinhalese from North India. According to him, the 
Prakrit language of the inscriptions is the old form of the 
Sinhala langauge and the Sinhalese lived in the places where 
these inscriptions are found (Paranavitana, S., 1970: XVI). He 
refused to accept the opinin that the nature of cave inscriptions 
and the form of the script resemble that of the Tamil Nadi; 
inscriptions. Paranavitana explains that the Tamil-Brahm: 
script spread to North India first and then reached Srilahka 
from there (Ibid: XVIII). 

Before Paranavitana, H. Parkar, who examined the 
inscriptions found at Periapuliyankulam in Northern Srilahka 
indicated that the presence of Tamil-Brahmi script suggested 
as evidences for the Tamil settlements there (Parkar, 1908:436). 
P.E.E. Pernando, S. Karunaratna and A. Apayasinha, wnc 
have made research on the origin and development of Srilahkai 
Brahmi script in recent times feel that the Southern Brahm 
script was introduced from Tamil Nadu even before Buddhisn 
and Asokan-Brahmi in Srilahka and that Southern Brahnr 
lost its individuality gradually owing to the influence ol 
Asokan-Brahmi (Ariyasinghe, 1965:29). 

At the sametime there is a traditional beHef that the 
script of the Tamil Nadu had originated from Srilahka itself 
In support of this, K.V. Raman showed that most of' the 
cave inscriptions in Tamil Nadu were found in ^le Pandyar 
kingdom and that they resemble Srilahkan Brahmi inscriptions 
in structure. However, this view need some attentior 
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to all the letters found in Srilahkan Brahmi inscriptions 
are not found in Tamil-Brahmi_inscriptions and vice-versa. 
Asoka-Brahmi and Tamil-Brahmi scripts are alternately used 
in the most ancient Brahmi inscriptions of Srilahka discovered 
at PeriyapuUyankulam, Mihintalai and Siheriya. Certain forms 
of graffiti appeared on Megalithic pottery acts as an equivalent 
sound of ‘m’ in Asokan-Brahmi. This letter is rarely used 
as ‘m’ in Tamil-Brahmi (Paranavitana, 1970:26-29). If the 
Brahmi script of Srilahka had originated from North India 
then how could two types of Brahmi script have been used 
in the early Srilahkan inscriptions. Therefore, it wiU be right 
to say that the Srilahkan Brahmi’ script received the inputs 
both from Tamil Nadu and North India. Tamil Nadu enjoyed a 
close commercial relationship both with the Srilahka and North 
India wliich would ahve influenced the use of Prakrit words as 
attested by inscribed potsherds unearthed in the trade centres 
like Kodumanal, Alagankulam, Arikamedu and Urmyur. 

When compared with the other parts of Srilahka only 
a very few Brahmi cave inscriptions have been found in 
Northern Srilahka. Even these limited inscriptions too were 
concentrated in the Vavuniya district, north of ancient capital 
of Anuradhapura. But it does not mean that the people who 
lived here were not aware of the script. The evidences found 
on pottery, goldensheet, wpper and bricks in the sites like 
Vallipuram, Kondarodai, Anaikoddai, Poonakary and Varani 
clearly proved that they used the script extensively. 

The Poonakary region acts as a buffer zone between the 
mainland of Srilahka and Jafffia Peninsula. Tliis name refers 
to the vast area covering from Kalmonai in the north and the 
Cholamandalam in the south. This region has not been taken 
for any historical research for a long period. The archaeological 
survey conducted by the author during 1989-91 and by P. 
Ragupathy in 1981 brought to light the cultural wealth of 
this region (Ragupathy, 1987:38-41). The most remarkable 
findings were the inscribed potsherds with Tamil-Brahmi script 
obtained from Megalithic sties. These were found in places 
like Mannithalal Veddukkadu, Paramankerai, Elavur and 
Virapandiyanmunai. Of these, Mannithalai, Veddukadu and 
Paramankerai are situated in a close proximity. In Mannithalai 
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itself sixteen potsherds with Tamil-Brahmi script have been 
found. Two sherds in the midst of megahthic artifacts have 
been obtaiiied at Elavur. 

This and the inscribed potsherds found at nearby village 
VTapandiyanmunai were collected from the deposits of a well. 
Tlierefore, these may be considered as an evidence received 
from m i organised archaeological excavation. 

Most of the potsherds contain one or two letters and were 
broken in crucia! place;. A fev/ have one or two words 
expressing the name of a person or a place. These names have 
been engraved on the shoulder portion of a small pot and plates 
mostly on the interior surface. A few are written on interior 
surface and some art found in association with graffiti marks. 
A few of the scripts are inscribed lightly while the others are 
deep and very legible. Generally the letters are small. These 
potsherds can be dated back to 3rd and 2nd century B.C. on 
palaeographical grounds. 

The four letter; peculiar to Tamil language namely I, /, r, 
n, were found on these sherds. The letter n usually occurs at 
the end of the words. This is obviously used to indicate Tamil 
mede personal names which usually end with n The shape of the 
letters i and m are also of Tamil-Brahmi variety. The forms 
of the script resemble more or less the letters found in cave 
inscriptions of Tamil Nadu. 

A potsherd containing three letters is found at Paramankerai. 
It is not known whether it is an independent word or a broken 
phrase. Giving the sound of ve and i to the first two letters, 
we can read it as vel and vela. (Fig. 1) The third letter is 
possibly tu. I. Mahadevan identified it as Velan (Mahadevan. 
I., 1994:35). In Sangam literature names like Vel, Velir and 
Vela do occur. These names refer to the chiefs and Vel clan 
of the Sangam period. As the name Velan obtained from 
Paramankerai resembles the Sangam period name^ Mahadevan 
feels that this inscription refers to the Tamil Velir or Velalan 
settled in Poonakery during the Sangam period. 

In another pottery obtained here has four letters. The 
fourth letter cotdd be considerd as graffiti mark or a letter. 
The first three letters can be read as tat'ta. In another 
pot, there are two letters reading tan. The end letter 
n may indicate the name of a male. The potsherds 
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contained from Kodumanal, had the name like Kaman Ataii, 
Pannein ending with a (Rajan 1994:82). This similarity can be 
attributed to the names obtained from Paramankerai too. 

Two inscribed potsherds were obtained from Mannitalai, the 
western boundary village of Paramankerai. The first one had 
two letters reading ila (Fig. 2). There are three letters in the 
second potsherd. We can give the sound equivalent of i to the 
first letter. The letter i occurring in the cave inscriptions and 
pottery has a straight line fianked by a dot. The second letter is 
i of Tamil. The third letter with a little gap looks like a small 
vertical line. The first two letters can be read as The 

tw'o above-mentioned names refer to the name of the country, 
Ham. These names may be considered to refer to the owners of 
the containers as the phrases like kula antai camban qkal found 
at Kodumanal and Mutikuluran akal at Arikamedu (Wheeler 
1946:113) clearly attest this. 

Obtaining Tamil-Brahmi letters to Poonakary in more 

numbers following VciUipuram, Kantharodai and Anaikoddai 

of northern Srilanka has thrown new light" are the historical 

research of northern Srilanka. They help us to leasn the 

antiquity and the language of the region. Recently, inscribed 

potshreds have been found at Anuradhapura in Srilanka and 

at Alagankulam, Uraiyur and Kodumanal in Tamil Nadu. 

They are more in number than in Poonakary. Anuradhapura 

inscribed potshreds have been assigned to 500-750 B.C. But 

these letters show common characteristics with the letters 

obtained from Poonakary and Tamil Nadu. Moreover, special 

letters peculiar to Tamil Language have also been obtianed 

from pottery, when this similarity is noted. It can very well be 

said that the influence of Tamil Nadu over Srilanka particularly 
/ _ 

nortlieren Srilanka is quite clear. 
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A Langudi Hill Inscription 
Referring to Asoka 

B. N. Mukherjee 

The remains of a Buddhist establishment on the Langudi hill, 
situated not very far from Bhubaneswar (Orissa) and very 
near the National Highway no.S, has already been identified 
with the Pushpagiri Vihara, mentioned by Hstlan-Tsang (or 
Xuan-Zwang).^ The evidence of some epigraphs of ealry 
centuries A.D., found here, have suggested this identification.^ 
There are a number of fragmentary inscriptions in early 
Brahmi script on a block of rock at the same site. One side of 
the rock displays stupas and Buddhist figures, hewn out of it. 
Another portion of the rock, the upper part of which, has a 
depression, bears some fragmentary Brahmi inscriptions of the 
early centuries A.D. A few inscriptions, each of which is too 
fragmentary to yield any definite meaning or clear indicaticm 
about it, are noticeable on the depressed portion of the roc , 
which may be due to a natural formation or due to an attempt 
to take a block of stone out of it for using it for some purpo^. 

A fragmentary epigraph begins in the uppermost fringe of the 
lower section of the rock and continues in its depressed part. 
Just below the opening section of this epigraph commences as 
inscribed fine, the better part of which is engraved along the 
carved line, which marks off the depressed p^t from the raised 
sectin. The line concerned, written in Brahmi, is readable from 
inside. Just below the beginning of this incised line, commences 
another line written “vertically” in relation to the upper fine. 
So it does not run as a hne parallel to the first line. The 
second line is very fragmentary, and can be read from outside. 
Hence, the two inscribed lines, to be read from two different 
sides (inside and outside) need not be from two parts of a single 
record. In other words, the inscription indicated by the upper 
hne consists of a single line. The other inscription, commencing 
below the first letters of the upper hne, belongs to a different 
record, (fig. 1). 
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The inscription engraved in the first line is also fragmentary. 
The remaining portion of it shows that it was not incised very 
carefully. An eye-copy of the inscription can be produced as 
follows (see also fig. 1). 

The first two words are ami and (updsa)ka or (updsa)ke. The 
character read as ke (ka -r e) can also be taken as standing 
only for ka, if the alleged stroke for medial e is considered as 
a curve to the left at the top of the letter due to the cursive 
style of writing (a feature betrayed also by some other letters). 
The next word can be deciphered as Asokasa. Here, however, 
the strokes for medial o in so are placed below the top of the 
letter sa. Moreover, the forms of the first and third sa are 
more developed than (or of a variety different from) that of 
the second sa. But both these forms were used in the Kushana 
period from atleast the time of Kanishka 1 (c. 78-101 A.D). 
There is also evidence of the use of the both the forms of sa in 
the same Kushana record.'^ 

The next word is Sarhchi amdnd (if the line slanting 
downwords from the right of the upper section of ma is taken 
as a stroke for medial a). The following readable portion of 
the epigraph can be transcribed as agra’eka thuphe. There are 
traces of a number of letters (8 to 10) in the last part of the line. 
But this part cannot be read with any amount of certainty. 

In the light of the above discussion we can now read the 
inscription as foUows Ami (updsa)ka Asokasa samchi’amdnd 
agra’eka thuphe . 

The inscription is obviously written in a form of Prakrit. Its 
palaeographical features, as indicated above, tend to date it to 
the late 1st or 2nd century A.D.'*. 

The extant portion of the inscription can now be Sanskritised 
and translated as foUows. 

Text 

Aminah Upasakasj’^a Asokasya 

sariichitamananam agre ’ekasmin stupe. 

Translation 

“. in a prominent stupa of the accumulated heights 

of Asoka, the lay-worshipper, [and] the one with religious 
longings”. 

While there is no doubt about the import of the word 
updsaka, our translation of the word dmi < ami requires an 
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explanation. The word ama has been used in certain Buddhist 
texts as impljdng “religious longings”.® Hence, ami, amt < 
(ama + in, in the sense of “having”) can denote inter alia 
a person having rehgious longings. Such an interpretation of 
the word is in consonance with the following term updsaka, 
^lay-worshipper’. 

The record seems to refer to sometliing (mentioned in the 
unreadable portion of the inscription) connected with a stupa, 
wliich was beheved in c. 2nd century A.D. to have been caused 
to be built by a Buddhist lay-worshipper called Asoka. The 
expression “accumulated height” may well be a metaphorical 
allusion to a stupa, which was essentially a mound accumulated 
upto a certain height (over some sort of a reUc and/or dedicated 
to some divinity or erected for some purpose). 

The name of the lay-worshipper Asoka reminds us of one 
of the greatest Buddliist lay-worshippers of that name, the 
Maurya emperor Asoka. (c.272-236 B.C.). Ancient Kalihga, 
wliich included the Langudi hill area, was very much a part of 
his empire. In fact, he followed Buddhism after the Kalihga 
war. Traditionally he is credited with the erection of a large 
number of stupas. There are also historical data connecting him 
with a number of stupas.^ A Kharoshthi epigraph from Taxila, 
belonging to the Kushana age, describes the Dharmarajika 
(vihdra) as the one established by King Asoka." According to 
tradition, recorded by Huien-Tsang in the 7th century A.D., 
there were ten Asoka stupas in Wu-t’u (0(^a) of his time®, 
which had been a part of Kalihga in the days of Asoka.^ 

All these data, however, does not prove that the Maurya 
emperor Asoka actually caused the erection of a stupa in the 
Buddhist establishment later known as Pushpagiri-vihara.^^ 
Nevertheless, the epigraph under review surely indicates that 
there was a belief current in the area concerned in c. 2nd 
century A.D. that the then stupa of the Pushpagiri-vihara had 
been caused to be built by a lay-worsliipper called Asoka. 
The latter can, as shown above, very well be identified with 
the famous Maurya emperor Asoka, who was a Buddhist 
lay-worshipper with great “religious longings”. Herein lies the 
importance of the epigraph. 
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A Note on Sunkesula Inscription 
of Vijayaditya 

M. D. Sampath 

This inscription is engraved on a stone lying near a big well 
at Sunkesula in Pulivendla Taluk in Cuddaph District of 
Andhra Pradesh. It was noticed in the Annual Report of the 
State Archaeology Department, Andhra Pradesh in 1966 as 
No.20. Dr.P.V.Parabrahma Sastri was kind enough to send 
an estampage of this record in 1979 for examination. It is 
as a result of the kind permission of Sri Sastri who was the 
Deputy Director for Epigraphy and Chief Epigraphical Officer 
in the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Government 
of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, the present record has been 
edited here. The text of it has been published in the Inscrip¬ 
tions of Andhra Pradesh, Cuddapah District, part I edited by 
Dr.P.V.Parabrahma Sastri in 1977.^ 

The characters are Telugu-Kahnada of about the 8th century. 
The record on two sides consists of six lines in eJl. A few 
letters at the right end of the first side seem to be missing. 
The language is Telugu. 

A comparison in the formation of individual letters of 
this record with the Turimella inscription^ reveals certain 
similarities. For example, the letters k and r are joined 
fully as in the word sarmdriki (line 4). The early features 
that can be seen in letters like j, m and hh resemble those 
found in the Turimella record. In the place of archaic form 
of four-chambered r seen in the Turimella record, here it 
is divided by a horizontal line which is definitely later than 
the former form. The Dravidian r occurs thrice in the words 
marunturlela (line 4) and wevmpora (line S). The vowel i is 
an early form occurring in the word ichchinadi (line 4). The 
medial o is indicated by a downward curve at the top of the 
consonant on its right side as in rd, md, nd, pa and vd. The 
subscript r has a horizontal bar which is no doubt a later 
form than the one which has a verticeil stroke as observed in 
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the Turimella inscription. In our record the earlier j is still 
retained whereas in the Tippaluru record of Vikramaditya II 
the later form occurs throughout the record. On account of 
these features, the present record can be placed before the 
reign period of Vikramaditya II,the successor of Vijayaditya 
and during the early years of the latter (acc.696 A.D). 

Of the orthographical features the consonant following 
the repha is not doubled in sarmana and sarmdriki (line 

4) . The word vevru (line 5) is an archaic form of veyi 
meaning ‘thousand’. The two words vevru and para (line 

5) when compounded takes the form vevrubdra.^ The sandhi 
has been observed in the ca.se of dharmulavd[ru*]n + idgi 
(line 6). The use of dental n in the ligatures, a common, 
feature in early Telugu records can be noticed here, 
vachu(chchu)vdnru, charhpunavanru (Hne 5). The use of plural 
°t;dru in dharmulavdfru*] (line 6) in the imprecatory portion in 
the place of singular *vanru^ may be noted. The cerebral / 
occurs in the words elu (lines 2, 3) and pdla (lines 2, 3). 

The object of the record is to register the grant of fifty 
marunturlu of land to Vinnasuma, son of Charuvasarrna 
belonging to Kasyapa-gotra by Kuppamdiyaru, who was 
ruling Praluru on behalf of (pdla) Vajraga[m]tiraju, who was 
administering from Lomuda. This chief must have been ruling 
on behalf of and as a subordinate of Vanaraju who extended 
his limits as far as the south of Pe^ar river. 

This Bana king, while he was ruling Suramara-vishaya on 
behalf of the reigning king Vijayaditya - Satyasraya - Prithiv?. 
vallabha, is stated to have attacked the Renandu territory. 

The present inscription is interesting from the point of view 
of the political situation of the Andhra country during the reign 
period of the Chalukyas of Badami and their Bana feudatories. 
The Banas were subordinates of the Chalukyas not only during 
the reign of Vijayaditya but even earlier. It has been said 
already that they were origincdly the feudatories of the Pallavas 
of Kahchi and later subjugated by the Chalukyas during the 
timeof PiJakesin II (610-42 A.D.).' Thus the chiefs of the Bana. 
family continued to occupy their native land as vassals of the 
Chalukyas. Several inscriptions of Vijayaditya attest to the 
rule of Bana chiefs over this region.*^ 
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The Bana subordinates of the Chlukyas under Vijayaditya 
were ruling over Vahganiir-vishaya was reveeded for the first 
time by the Kotturu inscription of his 4th year (c.699-700 
A.p.)- The name of the Bana chief who wets governing the 
Vahganur-vishaya at this time is not specified in the Kotturu 
record.® Also our epigraph refers to a Bana chieftain (VanMSju) 
without giving his name, as the subordinate of Vijayaditya 
and as ruling over Suramara-vishaya, on behalf of {pala) 
his overlord. The Turamara-vishaya or SOramSra-vishaya 
where these chiefs administered, bordered on Renadu over 
which the Telugu-cholas ruled. Since the Vanaraju of the 
present epigraph is stated to have attacked Renandu, which 
is to the south of the river Pe^ar, while he was controlling 
Suramara-vishaya, it is not possible to suggest the identity of 
this chief with his namesahe, the ruler of Vahganur-vishaya 
figuring in the Kotturu record of Vijayaditya. Thus these 
two are different chiefs though they belong to one and the 
same family. On the other hand, it is not improbable to 
suggest that Vanaraju of our inscription is identical with the 
Bana chief Vikramaditya Bali Indra BSnaraja of the Kondapalli 
inscription.*^® As they are stated to have been in occupation 
of the Turamara-vishaya or Suramara-vishaya, the identity 
is rendered all the more possible. It has been pointed but 
above, and mentioned in another inscription of Vijayaditya 
from Ragolu, Sirvel Taluk, Kurnool District,** that fhe Banas 
have extended their rule from the north of the river Pen ^ar 
to the south of the river into Renandu. In the light bf these 
evidences, it may be said that the Banas seem to have become 
more powerful than the Telugu-Cholas under the influence of 
the Chlukyas. Not only at the period of our record under 
discussion but also during the reign of Vikramadiiya II, the 
successor of Vijayaditya,*^ the limits of the PennSr river were 
under the control of a chief named Pormukharama on behalf 
of a Bana King {Banardjula-pdla). 

In the record under discussion, a Kuppamdijraru, the ruler 
of Praluru is mentioned as the donor. By considering 
the proximity of this place to Kottapa[ru] from where 
another Kuppadiyaru is found to be ruling On behalf of a 
Perbanadhiraju,*^ it is not unlikely that these two persons are 
identical. The latter place has been identified with Kottapadu 
in J ammalamadugu Taluk which lay adjuscent to Pufiven^a 
Taluk. The villages Lomuda and Pr^uru are identical with the 
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present Lomada and Paluru in Pnlivendla Taluk of Cuddapah 
District. These villages are located on the southern bank of 
Pennar river. 

Text^^ 

First Side 

1 Svasti[II*] Sri - Vijayaditya = satyasraya - srI - 
prithuvivaUabha - maharajadliiraja - paramesvarabha 
(vara - bha)^^ [tarla*] 

2 vari pa[la] Vanarajula [Sujramara - vishaya[rn]b = 
eluchu Renandu podichi goni(ni) Penna - dakshina .... 

3 Vajraga[ih]tiraju Lomudal = eluvari pala Kuppariidiyaru 
Pralur = eluchu Kasyapa - go- 

4 [narla] Charuvasarmana putra Vinnasarmarikin = 
e[rii]badi marunturlela (rnela)ichchinadi dini[ki vakrambu* 

Second Side 

5 vachu(chchu)vanru pancha - mahapatakunr = agu vevru 
- para chariipunavanru[po]- 

6 guva’[ppo]lu mudida mermula kalu[rh]gariganu dharmula- 
va[ru*]n = taginavaru [II*] 

Notes and References 
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p.70; above. VoLXXXVIII, p.l20. 

8. Above, \7)l.XXVni, p.243; above, Vol.XXXVHI, pt.VII, p... 

9. Above, Vol.XXX, pp.69 ff and plate facing p.71. 

10. SIL, Vol.X, No.23; Above, Vol.XXX, p.70. 

11. Above, Vol.XXVII, p.243. 
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rbhaP- 






Sealings in Buddhist votive Stupas 
from Rajaghatta 

Rajaram Hegde 

RAJAGHATfA is located in the Bangalore district of Karantaka 
State. To the western part of the present village can be 
traced the remains of early historic settlements which is alm ost 
destroyed due to digging activities of the villages. Ther are sdso 
few megaliths in this stie. The importance of this site has been 
already brought to light by archaeologists.^ The antiquities 
foTind in this site include eaxly historic brick structiires, pottery, 
beads, etc. 

Recently the present author happended to come across a 
couple of votive stupas in burnt clay which were originally fotmd 
in Rajaghatta.* It is told that such clay stupas are abundantly 
found in a field newly brought under cultivation. Some of 
them were simply dried in the sun while others were burnt 
in kilns. The former ones broke easily and villagers discovered 
tiny clay seals inside them. The author also visited the site 
to examine the spot where these stupas were found. It is 
thoroughly converted into a field now. The field is tilled and 
brick bats and the fragments of votive stupas are scattered in 
the field. The author coxdd collect a couple of intact stupas but 
unfortunately could not recover the ones already picked up.by 
the villages. 

Two seals which were originally placed in these stupas are 
examined by the author. They contain a six line inscription 
in third or fourth century Brahmi characters. One of them is 
fully intact while the letters in the others are partially erased. 
Both of them are inscribed with the Buddhist creed or gatha 
dharini wliich is as follows: 

1 “Ye dhamma - 

2 hetu ppabhaya te - 

3 sa hetu tatha gato 

4 a ha tese (tessn=cha?) cha yo hi - 

5 rodho eva vadi ma - 
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6 ha-samano” 

The above line is a gdtha being a part of pratiya samutpadi 
(chain of causation). The meaning of the above lines are give: 
by Rhys Davids as, ‘of all objects which proceed from a caus« 
the Tathdgatha has explained the cause, and he has explainec 
their cessassion also, this is the doctrine of the great Samana.^ 

This was the most common practice of the Mahayana 
Buddhists right from the Kushana period as noticed in different 
Buddhist centres by the archaeologists.*^ As the Buddhist 
tradition prescribes that such creed should be inscribed ot 
copper plates, stone slabs or clay tablets and deposited in 
the votive stupas or it should be inscribed on the stupas oi 
images. Tliis was a practice of the Buddhist devotees as Bounc 
in the archaeological remains from Nalanda, The Lauriya 
Nandangarh, Devnimori, etc. most important site for thii 
context is Ratnagiri from Orissa. The remains ranging from 
5th to 13th century A.D. in this site reflect the above practice 
in vogue throughout the period. The stupas of different size, 
prepared of various materials like stone and terracotta ar^ 
found in hundreds of numbers in this site.^ We see both the 
practices of offering the stupas and Buddhist images. The 
gdthas were carved on stone slabs and placed inside such 
votive stupas whereas they were inscribed on the images of the 
Vajrayana pantheon. In the later period dharanis also were 
used for similar purpose and it was believed that dedication 
of one such stupa was equal to that of one lakh of Tathagatha 
chaityas,^ 

The Chinese piligrim I Tsing also records this religious 
practice of the Indian Buddhists during his visit to India in 
the second half of the 7th centur A.D. The Indians made the 
chaityas of gold, silver, copper, iron, earth, lacquer, bricks 
and stone which consisted two kinds of sariras 1) the relics of 
Buddha and 2) the creed of the chain of causation mentioned 
above." They were of various sizes and the smallest ones were 
of the size of a small jujube. This is a living tradition in 
the Tibetan Buddhism where it is known as Tsha Tsha type 
of stupa.^ The sahajavildsa provides details of preparation of 
Tsha Tshas. The clay ones are prepared of bronze moulds 
with wooden handles. The clay stupas thus prepared are either 
burnt or dried in the Sun. A hole is provided at the bottom 
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to insert the scrolls having the creed inscribed on them. The 
bottom was then sealed by clay or wax. This type of Tsha 
Tsha is known as Spituk in Tibetan Buddhism.® 

The finds from Rajaghatta exemplify the existence of such 
practices in the ancient Karnataka also. So far it seems that 
Rajaghatta is the only site which yields such an evidence. The 
available stupas are of varied sizes having a diameter of 7 to 
5 cm. People here used both burnt and unburnt varieties of 
clay stupas. Comparing to those of Ratnagiri, these are more 
archaic in appearance. These stupas have plain tumuli with 
a stepped harmica at the top. Stylistically they don’t have 
a drum at the base further elongating the height of the tu¬ 
muli which is the case of the third century stupas of Andhra. 
Quite interestingly the gdtha is written in its original Pzdi 
version which was converted into Sanskrit in the later period in 
the sites like Amaravati.^® Even I Tsing provides the Sanskrit 
version of this creed showing that by 7th century the Sanskrit 
versions were in vogue in India. 

The Brahmi characters on the seals examined may be 
approximately assigned to 3rd century A.D. Though the 
compulsion of writing on a tiny surface might-have effected 
the orthographic features, certain obvious peculiarities can be 
listed as follows. 

Angularity is discernible in the letter like ya, pa, iha. 

va, da is rectangular while va is triangular in shape. This is 
also the case with the loop of ma and ta also betray angular 
featuers. 

The letter like ga, ha are roimded. Ha has its lower arm 
prominently curved. 

The medial vowels are usually curved and shghtly elongated 
in the case of o, and o as noticed in mo, tu, he and dho. 
The medial i is known as a tiny circle above the letter as in the 
caseof ni and di. 

The letter na is at the transition of becoming an open variety 
of fourth century. 

Notes and References 

1. The site has been noticed by Mr. Visvanathi and reported by 
Sri Nagaraj Sharma, Mysore. 
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2. The author is thankful to Miss.Nirmala who informed him 
about it and gave two specimens of the stupas as well as a 
clay seal. The author is also thankful to Mr. Jagadeesh for 
his valuable assistance. 

3. Mahavagga 7 23.5 Sacred books of the East-Ed. Rhys Davids 
and Herman Oldenburg. 

4. Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri^ (1958-61), Pt. I ASI, 1983, New 
Delhi, p. 30. 

5. Ibid., PL, LVI to LXXXL 

6. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVI, 1942, p.171-174. An inscrip¬ 
tion from Bhubhanesvar contains such a statement. 

7. Itsing, Records of the Buddhist Religion in India and Malay 
Archepelago A.D. 671-695, Trans. Takakushu J. Oxford, 
1896, p. 151. 

8. Pema Dorjee, Stupa and its Technology. A Tiheto-Buddhist 
Perspective. Indira Gandhi National Center for Arts, Delhi, 
1996, p.30. 

9. Ibid., p. 108, PI, XXXVI, XXXVII. 

10. LK Sharma, ^Some Inscriptions from Amaravati Excavations 
and the Chronology of the Mahachaitya,” Studies in Indian 
Epigraphy, Vol. I, 1975, p. 66-75, PI. XIII, B and Fig. 83. . 








Two Brahmi inscrptions 
from Mathura 

Jai Prakasb 

The two inscriptions^ edited below with the kind permission 
of the Director (Epigraphy), Archaeological Survey of India, 
Mysore, were discovered at Mathura, District Mathura, Uttar 
Pradesh and now preserved in the- State Archaeological 
Museum at Mathura. They were copied by me in August 1994 
and January 1999 respectively. 

For the sake of convenience, we shall call them No.l and 
No.2. The inscription No.l was commented upon by Shri Satya 
Shrava.'^ Since the readings and translation, given by him are 
faulty, the inscription has now been re-edited. 

Both the inscriptions are engraved on the circular bases of 
two separate pillars. There are in all two lines of writing in each 
inscription. Individual aksharas are about 1.5 cm in height, 
though a few letters including conjunct consonants endowed 
with vowel marks are bigger in size. The writing is in a fairly 
good state of preservation. 

The characters belong to the Brahmi alphabet as used in 
the inscriptions of the Kushana period. The form m in line 1 is 
interesting and unique and bears comparison to the m found in 
the Gupta epigraphs.^ The lettes t and v may be compared with 
those of the Kushana epigraphs of this period from Mathura.'* 
Of the initial vowels, e and u occur in line 1 and a in lines 1 
and 2. Of the numerical symbols, 30, 3,1 and 2 have been used 
in line 1. 

The language of the epigraph is Sanskrit influenced by 
Prakrit. The date is quoted as he 1 di 2 (i.e., the second day 
in first month of Hemanta or the w-inter season) in the yeax 33 
apparently of the Saka era.^ It corresponds to 111-112 A.D. 

The texts of both the inscriptions are almost similar 
except for few addition, replacement and probably omission. 
In inscription No.l sangke chatudise is not found but in 
inscription No.2 it is added. The expression darakanarh 
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in inscription No.l is replaced by sarvasyeva parivarasya in 
inscription No.2. The expression updsakanarh of inscription 
No.l is not found in the inscription No.2. 

The inscription is in prose. It records the gift 
of pillar-base {kurhbhaka)^ during the reign of Maharaja 
Devaputra^ Huvishka, on the date given above, in their 
vihdra (monastery) by the worshipper brothers Buddharakshita 
and Dharmarakshita frbm Taxila for the acceptance of 
Sarvasti-vadin teachers to the community of the four quarters 
and for worship of the parents, aU families and for the sentient 
beings and for their long life, welfare and happiness. 

Thus we can say that two more inscriptions are added to the 
list of already known inscriptions of Huvishka. 

We find for the first time the reference to Sarvasti-vadin sect 
from the above mentioned inscriptions of Huvishka. 

The solitary place name mentioned in the record, Takshasila 
is no doubt identical with the modern Taxila and this place 
occurs for the first time in the inscriptions of Huvishka. 

Inscriptions 

No.l 

Text^ 

1 Maharajasya devaputrasya Huvishkasya saihvatsare 30 
3 Hemanta mase 1 divase 2 etasyaih purvayaih 
upasakanaih B uddharakshit a D harmarakshi t anarh 
bhratranaih Somaputranaih brahmanaiiaih Upavana- 
sagotranam Takhasilakanaih danaih kubhakaih svake 
vihare t5yiyaih acharyyanain Sarvasti-vadinarii parigrah .oh 

2 atmanasya ar5ga dakshinya mata pitranarii pujarthaih 
darakanaih cha dirghayu katayaih sarva-satvanaih hita 

' sukhartha 

No.2 

Text'^ 

1 Maharajasa devaputrasya Huvishkasya sam 30 3 

He 1 di 2 etasyaih purvayaih Buddharakshita 
Dhamarakshitanaih bhratranaih Somaputranaih brahmanaii 
Upavana-sagotranaih Takhasilakanaih danaih kubhakaih 
svake vihare t5yiyam sahghe chatudise acharyanaih 
Sarvasti-vadinaih parigraha 
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2 atmanasya ar5ga dakshmya mata pitranam puj^tha 
sarvasyeva parivarasya dirghayu kataya sarva-satvanam 
hit a sukhartha 

Translation [of Inscription No.2] 

In the year 33 of Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka, in the 
first month of the winter season, on the second day, on this 
date worshipper brothers Buddharakhita and Dharmarakshita, 
sons of the brahmana Soma of Upavaha gotra [hailing] from 
Takhasila made this gift of pillar-base in their own monastery 
for the acceptance of Sarvastivadi teachers to the co mmuni ty 
of the four quarters and for their health and courtesy (and) 
for worship of parents (and) for long life (and) welfare and 
happiness of all families and all sentient beings. 

Notes and References 

1. They are accessioned in the Museum as 89.64 and 97.55 re¬ 
spectively. 

2. Satya Shrava, Dated Kushdna Inscriptions^ pp.68 ff. 

3. Vol.III (Revised), pp.272fF. 

4. Mathura Inscriptions (ed.by Janert) No.l4, pp.44 S] EpJnd., 
Vol.XL, pp.168 to 169, No.32. 

5. Some scholars opine that the era used in the Kushana in¬ 
scriptions is different from Saka era. According to them the 
Kushana era started sometime in 144-45 A.D. and it was initi¬ 
ated by Saka king Chashtana. See Ajay Mitra Sh^tri, “Saka 
Era”, Indian Journal of History of Science^ Vol.31 (1), 1996, 
pp.67 ff. 

6. From impressions. 

7. From impressions. 





The art of Composing Chronograms 

G. S. Khwaja 

The art of the composing chronograms practised only i 
Arabic and Persian languages and also lately in Urdu languap 
attained such an important place, particularly in the medier. 
period of history, that without touching it the history c 
hterature of these languages cannot be called completf 
Specially this art has gone a long way hand in hand wit 
calligraphy to affect the science of Epigraphy to a great exten' 
The art of composing chronograms was designed for the fiis 
time by Arabs and Hisdh-dl-Jamal was the name given to tt 
method in which every letter of alphabet was assigned with 
numerical value with an arrangement in a particular sequenc 
called ‘Abjad System’. 

Primarily there were only 22 letters in this set of Alphabf 
but Arab-nomades, to accomodate some of their own phone 
added six more signs to make it 28. Interestingly all these sigi 
represent only consonants. Arabs used to add orthographies 
marks to the consonants, as vowels, for specific pronunciatioi 
In Arabic language, there existed no system to denot 
mathematical numbers or figure work in the form of cardinal^ 
The idea of cardinals was borrowed by Arabs from India in 8t 
century A.D. Before that they were using Arabic letters t 
this purpose. The use of letters as numerals was limited to tl 
following fields: 

i) Astrolabes 

ii) Chronograms in epigraphs and poetry 
hi) Devinatory procedures and talismans 

iv) Pagination of prefaces and table of contents in books. 
Arabs had given each letter a numerical value according 1 
its position, in the serial order they had adopted from GreeS 
These 28 letters were thus divided into three successive serif 
of nine each i.e. Units (1-9) Tens (10-90) Hundreds (100-90( 
and only one letter, the twentyeight one, was given the vain 
of 1000. 
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In this way the table of alphabet with the numerical value of 
each letter is as follows: 

The Table of Alphabet arranged as per Abjad System 


1 

AUf 

a, a 

1 


2 

Ba 

b 

2 



(P5) 

(P) 

(2) 

Persian 

letter 

3 

Jim 

J 

3 



(cAe) 

Ich) 

(3) 

Persian 

letter 

4 

Dal 

d 

4 


5 

Ha 

h 

5 


6 

Waw 

w, V 

6 


7 

Za 

z 

7 



(zAa) 

izh) 

(7) 

Persian 

letter 

8 

Ha 

h 

8 


9 

fa 

t 

9 


10 

Ya 

yJ 

. 10 


11 

Kaf 

k 

20 



(Gaf) 

(g) 

(20) 

P(^sian 

letter 

12 

Lam 

1 

30 


13 

Mim 

m 

40 


14 

Nun 

n 

50 


15 

Sin 

s 

60 


16 

Ain 

< 

70 


17 

Fa 

f 

80 


18 

Sad 

s 

90 


19 

Qaf 

q 

100 


20 

Ra 

r 

200 


21 

Shin 

sh 

300 


22 

Ta 

t 

400 


23 

TAa 

th 

500 


24 

Kh^ 

kh 

600 


25 

DAal 

dh 

700 


26 ■ 

Dad 

d 

800 


27 

Za 

z 

900 


28 

G^ctin 

gh 

1000 
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Note : After the advent of Islam in Iran, Persian language 
which was being written in Pahlawi characters adopted 
Arabic alpahbet with addition of a few signs, to 
accomodate Persian consonants e.g. Pe, (7/ie, Zhe^ and 
Gdf. 

Definition of Chronogram 

Chronogram, in its literary meaning, is a set of letters, 
a meaningful word, a phrase or a hemistich which yields a 
particular number if the numerical value assigned to each letter, 
used in it, is added together. This number denotes the year of 
the event otherwise mentioned in the chronogrammatic phrase. 
The date is generally of the Islamic calendar which is alsp called 
Hijri Era (i.e.A.H.) 

Chronograms a.re generally composed to commemorate birth 
or death of a person, accession or deposition of a rider, victory 
or defeat in a battle, construction of religious and secular 
buildings, completion of a book, etc. The practice of giving the 
child a chronogrammatic name is also found in medieval days. 
In some cases the titles of the kings or nobles were also framed 
in such a way that they yielded the date of the coronation or 
that of the appointment in their career. Sometimes the title of 
a book or poetic collection was so composed that it yielded the 
3"ear of completion of the work. 

The most remarkable factor involved in composing a 
chronogram is selection of appropriate words containing only 
such letters which shoidd refer in its superficial meaning, not 
only to the event which is being recorded but also yield a 
specific number to corroborate the date (year) of the event. 
Besides prose when any chronogram is composed in poetry it 
becomes still more difficult to the handled as in such a case the 
metre of the verse too remains an important condition to be 
fulfiUed. 

In the literarj'' works we get examples of chronograms 
composed with the help of Abjad System, by the poets of 12th 
century A.D. onwards. 

The earliest chronogram so far recorded in the history of 
Persian literature is composed by a Persian poet ‘Ali Kh aqani 
(d.ll98 A.D.). 

In Indian sub-continent when Muslim rule was established 
in 13th century the art of composing chronograms got an 
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unprecedanted attention and thus reached new heights with 
several experiments and innovations. The court poets and 
free lance composers were to compose a chronogram to record 
every significant occasion or event of the life. In this way the 
literature of that period got enriched with valuable treasure of 
chronograms. Some of them are being highlighted here as a 
cross-section. 

Sher ^ah Suri, the wilful Pathan king, who forced Mughal 
Emperor Humayun to leave India thus vacating throne for him, 
^ed while conquering Kalinjar Fort succumbing to the burn 
injuries after a fire broke in his ammunition depot. Some poet 
composed the verses of obituary notice as follows: 

Shcr Shah dnke az salabat-i-ii - Sher-o-buz db rd baham 

m ikh urd Chunks raft az jahan ba ddr-i-baqd - Ydft tdr ikh- i-v, 

“za dtish murd” 

^ The beauty of this chronogrammatic phrase *za dtish murd* 
(i.e. died of fire) is that it speaks of the cause of death besides 
skilfully recording the date (A.H.) 952 (1545 A.D.). 

Emperor Humayun died after falling from the gallery of Sher 
Mandal being his study in Purana Qila. A poet composed the 
picturesque chronogram in a hemistich, saying : 

^Humdyun Bddshdh az bdm uffdd (i.e. King Humayun 
fell-down from the terrace). This beautifully composed 
chronogram yields (A.H.) 963 (1556 A.D.) the date of 
Humayun’s demise and also tells the way his death took place. 

When Tipu Sultan of Mysore, famous for his sword fell down 
at the hands of British force somebody composed ^shamshtr 
gum shud* (i.e. The sword lost) as the chronogram which gives 
(A.H.) 1214 (1799 A.D.) as the date of martyrdom of Tipu 
Sultan. 

When Emperor Akbar conquered the fort of Asir from Faruqi 
king of Burhanptxr, his j:ourt poet, calligrapher and historian 
Ma'sum Nami Bhakkari, who witnessed the event, instantly 
recorded the victory in an epigraph on the wall of the great 
mosque in the hiU-fort forming this chronogram : 

Ch u Ndmi talab kard tdrikh-i-fath 
Khirad guft “bagrifta kuh-i-Asir’* 

‘ba-grifta kuh-i-Asir* (i.e. He (Akbar) captured the hill of 
Asir). This self explanatory phrase 3 delds (A.H.) 1009 (1601 
A.D,), the date of the fall of Asir Fort. Another phrase from 
an inscription on a rock at the same place reads : 
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^ dad-i-ilah’’ (i.e. gift of God) yielding 46 the IlaW ye 
corresponding to the earUer date. Here the exploitation of t 
word ‘ildh’ for the Ilahi era is worth appreciating. Emper 
Akbar had to immediately leave for Lahore after the victory 
Asir Fort. Nami recorded it too saying: 

Path Dandes-o-Dakan chun hard Shdh^ - ‘ Azim-i-Hindus: 

filfaurshud Yak ‘adad Namifazud an gah guft - “Shah-t-ui 

‘Azim-i-Lahore ^ud” _ 

The entire last hemistich ^Shdh-i-wala ‘aztm-i-Lahore MuJ 
speaks that the great king started for Lahore, yielding (A.F 
1009 i.e. the date of that event. 

Other Systems 

Apart from the Abjad System there are three more syste: 
prevalent in the his a-dl-Jamal. For two of them t 
arrangement of the alphabet is the same as that of Abj 
System, but the numerical value given to each letter is diftere: 

1. Jamal-i- Akbar : In this system the fuU name of es 
character is written and then each letter within tl 
name is counted as per its value in Abjad system a 
they are added up. e.g.. The first character ‘ALT 
written as per its spellings and in it alif, lam and fa» 
counted to the total of 111. 

2. Bayyinai : In this system for AHf only lam and fa 
counted leaving first letter alif apart, to make it 110 

Malik-ush-Shura Faidi, the court poet, of Emperor Akbar! 
very skilfully compared ‘Akbar’ to Sun . He says . 

Nure ke za mihr-i-‘alam-dra paiddst Az jiha-i-^ahin^. 
vjdld paiddst “Akbar” ke za “dftdb” nisbat ddrad — In nukU 
hayyindt asmd paiddst 

(The light which comes from the world adorning Sun 
also emerging out from the forehead of the exalted emper 
The point that ‘Akbar’ may be compared to the ‘sun’ 
corroborated by the Bayyinat System.) 

Here the interesting point is that the value of the word 
bar' in terms of Abjad System is 223, and that of dftdb is a 
223 as per Bayyindt system. 

3. Zar : When other systems of composing chronogra' 
are being discussed here it would not be out of pk 
to mention an entirely new system invented by Ti 
Sultan nearly two centuries ago. In this system wlv 
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is called ‘zar’ as well as ^AhtaM^ the alphabet are in 
the sequence which is prevalent in the modern Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu i.e. 

Alifj Bd, Td, Thdy Jirriy Hd, Kh d, Ddl, Dhdl, Rd, Zd, Sin, 
^iTiy Sddy Ddd, Tdy Zd, ^Aiuy Ghain. Fd, Qdf, Kdf^ Ldm, 
Mim, Nun, iVdw, Hd, Yd 

They are given numerical values from 1-1000 in the order 
of their sequence. The use of this system was limited only to 
the literature and epigraphs of erstwhile, Mysore State of Tipu 
Sultan. The example of this system can be seen in the epigraph 
of Sultan Mahal at Bangalore which says : 

Justam az khidr ^aql Hdrikhash 
Guft Idraih ^^Rashk-i-iannat shud^^ 

(The wisdom asked the date from Khidr (the guiding soul). 

He told ‘Envy of paradise’ undoubtedly, ^rashk-i-jannat shud* 
yields (A.H.) 1206 (1791-92 A.D.) if worked out according to 
the Zar system. 






References to Kahavana in Early 

^ — 

Historic Inscriptions of Sri Lanka 

Piyatissa Senanayake 


The economic history of ancient Sri Lanka, since the time of 

the colonial historians, has been viewed mainly through literary 

sources and such studies utilized inscriptional sources in a 

Umited scale. Until recent times the use of numismatic evidence 

and associated archaeological data was not seriously considered 

in the research agenda. The pioneering vrorks, of John Still 

(1907), Codrington (1924), Hettiarachchi and Caldera (1959) 

Sirisoma and Amarasinghe (1986) are catalogues by nature and 

not probes into the economic history of this country based 

on numismatic evidence. In view of this, we have attempted 

to probe into the information available from the references 

to coined money, in Early and Middle Historic inscriptions 
/ _ ^ ^ 

of Sri Lanka in situating references within a socio-economic 
context. This study also draws its material evidence from 
excavated and other archaeological material retrieved to date. 
The chronological context of the inscriptions in this study fall 
within a time framework of 3rd century B.C. to 7th century 
A.D. 

It must, however, be emphasised that the non-occurrence of 
inscriptions in particular regions is not an indication to the flow 
of currency in that part of the island. This is clearly seen by 
comparing the two maps where coin finds have been reported 
from areas that do not contain inscriptions referring to the use 
of coins. Similarly, the literary sources refer to areas where 
coins were in use. There is httle archaeological or numismatic 
evidence to corroborate this. Similarly planned out research 
explorations leading to new discoveries of ancient coin finds and 
hitherto unknown inscription bearing sites is another limitation 
in giving a complete picture on the use of money in antiquity. 
Further to this the discovery of a major potion of coins from a 
stratified context took place only during the period following 
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the last decade. Some of these coin finds have not been properly 
analysed or identified and therefore could not be used in this 
study. 


Period 

No. of Insi 

3rd century B.C. 

02 

1st century B.C. 

01 

1st century A.D. 

03 

1st - 2nd century A.D. 

01 

2nd century A.D. 

17 

3rd century A.D. 

04 

4th century A.D. 

18 

5th century A.D. 

09 

5th - 6th century A.D. 

11 

6th - 7th century A.D. 

17 


term hahavana and kasapana (Paranavitana 1970;60) and it 
is suggested that these coins refer to the coin denomination 
known as kahdpana in the Pali texts and as kdrshdpana in 
the Sanskrit texts. Several yaxiations of the above terms are 
found in the inscriptions of Sri Lanka as kahdvana, kahdpana, 
kahavana, kahavani, kahivana, kavahana, kavana and kahana. 
It is significant that the terms kdhdna and kahana are also 
found in the historic inscriptions of India. 

Several scholars who have attempted to interpret the term 
kahavana are in agreement that the P^ kahdpana, Sanskrit 
kdrshdpana and Prakrit kdhdpana or kdhdvana refer to the same 
coin denomination.^ Kdrshdpana > karshdpana is formed of 
karsha + pana; Karsh may be a derivative of the root krish or 
‘to plough’. A unit of weight may have been associated with a 
particular quantity of grain in the remote past. Subsequently 
this may have been extended to a unit of weight associated 
with a regular standard medium of exchange i.e. metallic unit 
or coin during the Early Historic Period. In fact Sircar points 
out that karsha referred to a ‘name of a weight equal to 80 raties 
and tola, sometimes regarded as 100 or 120 raties in weight” 
(1966:149). Though pana may refer to trade {pani > traders in 
the Vedic texts), Sircar believes that pana refers to the silver 
kdrshdpana in the historical sources. The term kdnam is found 
in the Tamil inscriptions referring to gold coins. 
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The term huna-kavana found in a 6th-7th century A.D. 
inscription from the Barrow’s pavilon at Anuradhapura is said 
to mean huna-kahavana. According to Codrington, this was the 
same as sonna-kahdpana which is the largest denomiation of the 
gold coins consisting of 8 aka. It is significant that the term 
huna never occurs in any pre- 6th century A.D. inscription. On 
the strength of this, Codrington assigns a post- 6th century 
A.D. date for the gold coin consisting of 8 aka. 

Inscriptions belonging to the post-6th century A.D., refer to 
two other types of coins as mala-kahavana and dama-kahavana, 
Codrington associates these coins with the drachma as the 
‘rope’ or ‘wreath’ may have been represented in these 
coins. Paranavitana also considers the mala-kahavana to be 
associated with the kingdom of the Malaya Peninsula. It is, 
however, felt that these two terms require further investigation 
prior to drawing any firm conclusions about their nature and 
identity. 

The inscriptions of Sri Lanka also refer to another coin named 
mdsaka or masaka, which is known to the Pali sources as 
mdsaka and as mdsha to the Sanskrit sources. It is suggested 
that this may have been a silver or gold coin. Paranavitana 
has suggested that the mdsaka of Sri Lafika was 1 /20 of the 
kahavana. 

In addition to direct references to coined money, some 
inscriptions also carry notices on payments made in money. 
For instance, a 2nd century B.C. inscription from Dambulla 
records an endowment of fifty pieces or satada dhana. The 
type of coin is not specified. A record of 1st century A.D., 
from Ganekanda records the amount spent on the construction 
of a village dam as nine hundred thousand. The Veheragala 
inscription of Sabha 60-67 A.D., mentions five hundred each 
as the amount spent on the procurement and the deepening 
of a reservoir named Upaladonika. The 6th century Nilagama 
inscription records 100 x 8 as amounts given to redeem eight 
slaves. Though such inscriptions do not mention any specific 
coin type, we may firmly assume that such notices refer to 
coined money. 
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The Mampita - vihara inscription of 2nd century B.C., is 
the earliest inscriptional reference to kahavana from Sri Lanka. 
The Citadel excavation of Anuradhapura clearly establishes the 
occurrence of terracotta coin moulds, used in the production 
of punch-marked coins, from layer (4a) which is dated to 
200 B.C. Paranavitana also draws our attention to certain 
terms found in the early Brahmi inscriptions, that may have a 
bearing on coin dealing. For instance, he is of the view that 
the term rupadaka found in the Periyakadu-vihara inscription 
derives from Skt^ rupyadhyaksha or ‘superintendent of the 
mint’. However, his derivation of the term rupavdpara in a 1st 
century A.D. inscription at Kaduruwewa, from rupyavydpdra 
or ‘dealer in coined money’ {ibid No.1205) is not acceptable 
due to a faulty reading. Our reading of the estampage clearly 
shows that this term could be read as dorakanikaha vdpara 
and not as dorakani rupavdpara, A record of 1st century 
B.C. or A.D. from Handagala records the term panadaka 
(< panyddhyaksha), Paranavitana interprets this as ‘the 
superintendent of merchandise’. This may be questioned. Pana 
may well imply copper kdrshdpana and panadaka may mean a 
“superintendent of the mint for copper coins.” 

A higher frequency of the term kahavana/kahapana in the 
inscriptions of the early Christian era is a clear indication 
to a wider use of coined money. For instance, we may cite 
some details from an inscription at Sinadiyagala which gives 
details about the capital and cash shares spent on a particular 
Buddhist monastery. 

Table 2 

Amount Purpose 

125,000 kahapana Construction of uposatha house 

5,000 kahapana For the use of carpets 
Purchased reservoir 

200 mdsaka Water rent to be paid by fifty families 

The earhest reference to kahdpana in the Mahdvarhsa is 
associated with an incident dating back to 2nd century B.C. 
where king Elara is said to have donated 15,000 kahdpana to 
construct a stupa at Chetiyapabbata. Several references to 
kahdpana are also found in association with the life story of 
Dutthagamam. Codrington has prepared an exhaustive list of 
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such literary references to kahdpana from Sri Lankan sources. It 
is unfortunate that scholars such as Codrington or Rhys-Davids 
did not pay sufficient attention to the commentaries as sources 
for such information on the early coined money of this country. 

In view of Sri Lanka’s trans-oceanic trade based on luxury 
products and other strategic resources, coined money brought 
in through such trade mechanisms during the Early Historic 
period may prove to be a strong corroborative source for dating 
the local coins found within an archaeological context and also 
as a source for the study of the money vortex of that time. 

It is generally befieved that the ancient civilization of Sri 
Lanka was primarily based in the ^Dry Zone’. Contrary to 
this, inscriptions bearing notices on early coined money'’, punch 
marked coins and local coins falling within the period under 
discussion spread well outside the confines of the dry zone and 
extend to the montane region as well. A parallel situation 
is seen in association with the distribution pattern of Roman 
coins from 1st to 5th century A.D., where such finds are spread 
into the wet zone and the montane zone of this island. 

This situation is quite clearly related to the movement of 
strategic resources from the wet montane zone to the low land 
regions, a process that has an antiquity dating back to the 
proto-historic period. Recent studies have suggested that such 
resource requirements conditioned the community movement 
towards the central hills of Sri Lanka. Exchange route networks 
and economic interactions w’ere already in existence when 
coined money entered such regions. It is significant that the 
earliest reference to kahapana in the 2nd century B.C. comes 
from a record at Mampita-vihara in the lov/er montane region 
in the wet zone. In addition to several punch-marked coins 
found in the wet zone, the largest hoard of punch-marked coins 
was also found in the heart of the wet zone at Minuvangoda. 
Recent studies on the middle and the upper valleys of the 
Mahaoya very clearly indicates the development of production 
and distribution centres and the Mampita-vihara inscription is 
located within such a context. Similarly, the Ganekanda-vih^a 
inscription (B.C./A.D. 1st century) recording the investment of 
a large quantity of cash on an irrigation system, is situated near 
an entry point to the hiUs. It is suggested that such entry points 
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i.e. kada^ transferring strategic resources from one eco-system 
to another, housed affluent socio-economic groups who could 
afford such cash investments. It is in the above context that 
one may note the occurrence of punch-marked coins, other local 
copper coins and Roman coins in the wetland plains and in the 
montane zone. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that we come across a variety 
of ways in which coined money is referred to in the textual and 
inscriptional sources, ranging from donations, investments to 
taxes. The 2nd century B.C. inscription at Mampita- vihara 
is in a damaged state and is not clear as to the purpose for 
which the kahavana were spent. An early Brahmi inscription 
from Dambulla mentions an endowment of 4ialf a hundred’ or 
^satada-dhana. The endowment was made by a samani. An 
inscription from Ganekanda-vihara dated c.lst century B.C. or 
A.D mentions the amount paid for labour in the construction 
of a dam. In fact the Mahdvarhsa records cash payments for 
labour in the narrations associated with Dutthagamim and 
Mahadhulimahatissa. The 1st century A.D. inscription at 
Viharagala records that 500 was spent to purchase a reservoir 
in addition to another 500 spent for the silt to be removed, 
the latter being a clear reference to the amount paid for 
labour. The amount of hundred thousand and quarter of 
kahdpana spent on updsathaghara by king Vasabha 67-111 
A.D. obviously, imphes the payments to material and labour 
utilized in the building of that structure. It is precisely during 
the same period that we come across inscriptions referring 
to taxes collected in cash. For example, the Situlpavuwa 
inscription of Gajabahu records the donation of two kahavana 
collected daily from the court house for medicinal expenses of 
the monks at the Cittapabbata monasterJ^ The Sinadiyagala 
inscription of Vasabha, clearly records 200 mdsaka as the 
water tax charged from the peasants. Literary sources such 
as the Sihalavatthuppakarana carry several references as to 
how various individuals utihzed kahdpana. According to these 
notices some purchased land, some sold personal items, some 
purchased food items and some others obtained each payments 
in /zeu o/labour. 


7 
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One of the most interesting aspects associated with coin^ 
money in ancient Sri Lanka was the implication it had 
the Buddhist establishment of that time. In Sri Lanka 
use of coined money was definitely not restricted to tlj, 
lay society alone. Ideally though monks were expected 
refrain from handling precious metals and coined money, tli, 
reahties of economic interactions in an urban society crea^ 
the necessity of utilizing coined money in the procuremem 
of essential items. This became a hard reality especially 
those monks who had to fend for themselves, especially durinj 
famines and other calamities, or even living away from the 
affluent monasteries that were well endowed by patronage 
This contradiction between the ideal and the practical realitj 
surfaced in less than a hrmdred years after the departure 
the Buddha, when the issue of utilizing precious metals a^^ 
money was debated at the Second Council. The developmetij 
of monastic landlordism during the Middle Historic Perioij 
is viewed as an in-built system safeguarding a dependem 
community in society. 

It is interesting to note that as early as the 1st century B.C,_ 
the Buddhist clergy possessed money enabling them to malt^ 
private donations. The Dambulla inscription datable to hj 
Century B.C. recording such a donation made by a iamonj 
is a case in point. A donation of 40 kahapanas by a moul 
is found in a first century A.D. inscription. As time wem 
on, the concentration of wealth in the hands of the monltj 
seems to have increased. A 3rd century A.D. inscription f^o^) 
Murutange records the donation of 300 damcL-kahavano, k. 
a Buddhist monk for the construction of a flight of steps 
By the 4th - 5th century A.D. there are clear references^ 
from Hinguregala inscription, to the sagasata kahavana or tli^ 
’’kahavana of the sangha’ and the manner in which that money 
was utilized to purchase land. 

It is quite likely that the initial accumulation of such coined 
money took place through cash donations made towards the 
monastic establishments. For instance, a 2nd century A.D, 
inscription from Ganekanda records a donation of 200 masakat 
by a layman to a chetiya (Paravavitana, 1983 No.77). Sucl> 
donations along with the donation of 40 kahdpana made to the 
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stupa by a samani clearly implies that cash was deposited ip 
favour of the monastery enabling the procurement of necess 2 try 
items required for religious observences associated with the 
stupa. A direct cash donation (of kahapana) tp the sangha 
is found in an inscription datable to 2nd century A.D. at 
Situlpavuva. The donation w«is made to the monks in general 
and not to any individu al monk. Prom a slightly later context., 
the Jetavana tablet inscription mentions a donation of 100 
kahavanas donated to the monks by two merchants. It is 
precisely cash accumulated through such donations that may 
have resulted in the development of standing funds such,as 
sagasata kahavana with the monastic establishments. 

During the Middle Historic Period the utilization of coined 
money by the monks took place through other agencies as 
well. The earliest hint at this is seen in a 4th century AiD. 
inscription fron Tonigala. Here the deposit was made in the 
form of grain and the interest was eiIso derived in the form of 
grain and was given to the monks. By the 5th century A.D., 
we heeir of 100 kahdpanas being deposited with a psurticidir 
establishment called mahatahaka niyamatana and the cash 
interest given to the monastery to conduct a particular ritual 
ceremony called the ariyavasavata. It is now suggested that 
the establishment known as Mahatahaka may have been a 
major copper working guild, which was obviously involved 
in commercial operations as well. The above inscription 
located at the Kabuatabendigala and several other inscriptions 
belonging to the same period found a,t Situlpavuva, Kongala, 
Kotaveheragala, record kahavana deposits and the donation of 
cash interest to the monastries. 

It is also interesting to note that out of 39 inscriptions 
carrying notices on coined money from 5th to 7th century 
A.D., 22 of them record that the interest mone>’ was utilized for 
the ariyavasa vata kotu and vaharala vata kotu. It is possible 
that the former may refer to the Ariyavarhsd ceremony and 
the latter to the releasing of slaves. The exact meanings of 
these terms are debated. Yet, what is clear is that these 
functions did bring in a regular flow of cash to the monasteries, 
which tJtimately linked the monastic economic operations to 
the existing cash nexus. 
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In conclusion we may note the following aspects. The 
epigraphical sources corroborated by numismatic, archaeological 
and textual sources estabhsh that the use of coined money 
gained usage around 3rd or 2nd century B.C. It was not 
restricted to a particular geographical zone but spread 
out in relation to exchange routes, resource locations 
and production-distribution centres. Wliile the kahdpana 
had a primary position, smaller and other varieties and 
denominations of coins were in use during the period under 
discussion. 

The use of coined money spread not orily in various physical 
zones, but it also cut across various social and economic groups 
including the incorporation of the monastic establishments into 
the cash nexus of that time. 
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Three Inscriptions Referring 
to Sahkarasa 

S. Nagarjuna 

Two INSCRIPTIONS from Kurumiddi^ Kalwakurti Taluk and 
one from Ramajipalle^, Aclichampet Taluk of Mahabubnagar 
District from Andhra Pradesh were copied by me during the 
village to village survey of the above Taluks in the years 1992-93 
and 1993-94 and reported from the Southern Zone OfRce of the 
Epigraphy Branch, Chennai. Since they are important from 
the point of view of political history they are taken up here for 
study with the kind permission of the Director (Epigraphy), 
Mysore.^ 

All the three inscriptions are in Kannada script and language 
and belongs to the reign of Trailokyamalladeva i.e., Somesvaral 
(1042-68 A.D.). Of the two inscriptions engraved on a stone 
pillar lying in a field in the village, the first one, dated in 
Saka 968, Vyaya, Vaisakha su 1, Wednesday Solar eclipse = 
1046 A.D. April 9, records the gift of the village Kurumudde 
agrahdra situated in Koluru-300 to maneverggade Kuchimay 3 '’a 
by mahdmandalesvara Bijjarasa, Yuvardja Sankarasa and 
Kumdra Anemarasa on their return journey from a camp 
(payana-vidu) after releasing the fort of Pannala. 

While the second epigraph on the same pillar is dated in 
Saka 970 Sarvadhari, Vaisakha Akshaya 3, Tuesday = 1048 
A.D. April 19 records the confirmation of the above gift of 
Kurumudde including all tax and also further a gift of 80 
gadydnas by mahdmandalesvara Sankarasa wdio was camping 
at the agrahdra Marande situated in Mantaniya-nadu on his 
return after the capture of Chakrakuta. It also records 
another grant after a month in the same cyclic year, of 200 
mattars of land measured by rdjamdna to one Namayya by 
manevarggade Muddemayya when the victorious army crossed 
Konana-Khandi. 
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The third inscription from RamajipaJh dated in Saka 971 
Virodhi, Bhadrapada ba 12, Sunday = 1049 A.D., August 
27 records the grant of 12 mattars of land on the banks of 
the Ramesvara-tirtha for the maintenance and food offerings 
to the ascetics and brahmanas whik Sahkaragandarasa, the 
feudatory of the king was encamping [payanavidinol) at the 
village Kiriya-Kanduru-nadu. 

It may be seen from the above three inscriptions dated in 
Saka 968, 970 and 971, that there was a military campaign by 
a section of the Chalukyan army. In the first instance in Saka 
968 (1046 A.D.) it was spear-headed by mahamandalesvara 
Bijjcirasa, Yuvardja Sahkarasa and Kumdra Anemarasa. It 
further refers to the release of the fort of Pannala and their 
camp on their way back. 

While in the second instance of Saka 970 (1048 A.D.), the 
inscription solel}’- refers to Sahkarasa as the head of the section 
of the army of Chakrakuta campaign (named Chakrakuta 
danduge) and as camping at the agrahdra Marande in the 
Mantaniya-nadu. He is described as mahdmandalehara with 
a series of titles such as Chalukya-kiila-kumuda-chandram 
Chakrakuta’Dhdrdvarshapura-dahana-sankaram. In the same 
year (1048 A.D. May 25), his victorious army was shown as 
progressing after crossing Konana-Khandi. 

In the third inscription instance dated Saka 971 (1049 A.D.) 
Sahkarasa inscriptions referred to with a varied name as 
Sahkaragandarasa with the epithet mahdmandalesvara under 
Somesvara I and bearing the similar titles as mentioned in the 
above inscription and stated to have encamped at a village 
Kiriya-Kanduru. 

It is interesting to note that in 1046 A.D. Sahkarasa was 
referred to as a Yuvardja and mentioned as one of the mihtary 
chiefs, while in the inscriptions of 1048 and 1049 A.D., he 
was not referred to as Yuvardja but as a feudatory cliief 
i.e., mahdmandalesvara with full fledged titles showing his 
independent and enhanced status of a military head. 

The reference in the inscription of 1046, about the 
release of the fort of Pannala, and in the inscriptions 
of 1048 and 1049 A.D. reveaHng the event of burning 
the cit}'’ named Chakrakuta-Dharavarshapura shows that 
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Safikarasa not only participated in the battle at Pannala 
in the initial instance but also played an important role 
of a general heading a section of the Chedukyan army 
Chakrakuta-dandu in the northern expedition of capturing 
the fortess*^ of Chakraku^-Dharavarshapura and burning the 
same. Chakraku^ which is in the modern Bastar District^ 
of Madhya Pradesh was known to have been a capital of the 
Nagavaihsi ruler named Dharavarsha who was started to have 
been uprooted by the famous general Nagavarma of Somesvaral 
and who was given the titles like Chakrakuta-Kdlahuta and 
Dhara-varsha-darpotpatana in the inscription from Nanded 
dated Saka 969 (1047 A.D. April 1).^ 

The present inscriptions of Safikarasa dated 1048 and 1049 
A.D. must have been referring to the same northern expedition 
viz., the capture and burning of Chakraktita-Dharavarshapura 
which was corroborated by the above Nanded inscription 
dated an year earher. It is to be noted here that the 
word Chakrakuta-Dharavarshapura means that Chakraku^ 
was the city of king Dharavarsha of the Nagavaihsi family 
and that it does not have any connection wdth the Dhara, 
the capital of the Paramaras or any Chalukyan fight with 
the Paramaras. The event of capture and burning of the 
Chakrakuta Dharavarshapura must have taken place between 
1046 A.D. April 9 and 1047 A.D. April 1 of Nanded 
inscription. As in the former date Safikarasa bore the 
title of Yuvardja and had no epithets related to the above 
military event, Chakrakuta-Kdlakuta and dharavarshadarpot- 
pdtana. In the subsequent years 1048 and 1049 A.D. 
Safikarasa was also attributed with full fledged titles referring 
to the above event with an emphasis that he has been 
leading the section of the army exclusiely assigned to 
capture the Chakrakuta fort as expressed in the words 
^ Chakrakuta-dandu-aluttire' and of the burning of the city 
was solely attributed to him poetically with an expression 
^Chakrakuta Dharavarshapura-dahana-sankaram\ 

/ 

It may be observed that mahdmandalesvara Safikarasa of 
the above three inscriptions was assigned the important role 
heading a section of the army not only because of his valour 
and capacity but also because of his being related to the king 
by belonging to the Chalukyan family as revealed by his epithet 
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[Chdlukya-‘kula-kumuda-chandram\ Though the inscriptions 
do not say in what way he was related to the king in the 
Ch^ukyan family, the epithets borne by him in appreciation 
of his achievements within a short span shows his proximity to 
the king and his importance in the Ch^ukyan family. 
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Mu.likkala-kachcham - A Study 

N. Pankaja 

TiRUMiLiKKA^^M is One of the 13 Malai~ndUu tirupatis and 
Vaishnavite centres sung by NammSyar, in his Tiruvdymoli 
and Tirumahgai Alvar in his Periya Tirumoli. From the 
descriptions given in the hymns, we come to know that 
Muhkkalam was an estabhshed town encircled by fortification, 
fertile lands and army cantament. The deity of the temple has 
been described as a lamp of Muhkkalam. 

The Chera influence over the Musiiika country is confirmed 
by the reference to Muhkkalam in the inscriptions of 10th 

and 11th centuries A.D. Mnfikkalam had flourished as an 

. ' •• • 

important Salai consisting of various disciphnes of stud 3 ^ It 
had distinguished bodies hke ur and Poduvdls. The elderly 
members of the Sahhd used to meet at Tirumulikkalam 
to take decisions and to arrive at agreements. They 
are variously called Muhkkala-Vyavastai, Mulikkala-kachcham, 
Muhkkala-Olukkam, etc. The main intention of the body is to 
frame the rules and regulations to be followed by the pubhc. 

The first reference to the meeting of the uraf and Poduvdl 
comes from an inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman dated in 
his 49th regnal year (i.e., 977 A.D.). In this inscription, 
Manukuladitya is said to have made provisions for the feeding 
of Brahmanas. Mulikkala-kachcham means the decree of 
vyavasthai or agreement arrived at Mulikkalam. 

Tliis Mulikkala-kachcham has become a precedent to be 
followed by the laymen in all parts of Kerala starting from 
Kanyakumari to Gokarnam irrespective of caste, creed or 
rehgion. Since Bhaskara Ravivarman was a powerful king of 
Venadu, the rules and regulations governing this entire sdlai 
framed during his reign, were followed not only by him and his 
successors but also by other dynasties who ruled over Kerala 
during lOth-llth century A.D. 

Normally in the inscriptions of Tamil Nadu and Kerala we 
come across the imprecatory portions with expressions like 
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Gangaik-havaiyil kdrdm yasuvaih-konva pdvattirku dl=dguga. 

This is to instil in the layman an awareness about the 
importance and sanctity and the niciintencince of the records 
through the ages. But in Bhaskara Ravivarman’s time, 
this powerfid agreement Mulikkala-kachcham also came to be 
viewed as part of the pancha-mahdpdtakas adumberated in the 
imprecatory part of the epigraphs. 

In the Huzur office plates of Bhaskara Ravivarman, belonging 
to Tiruvalla, one of 13 Divyadesams of Meilai-nadu, there is a 
reference to Muhkkala-kachcham as part of the imprecatory 
verse, i.e., any person transgressing or violating these rules, 
will incur the sin and is subject to severe punishments. 

In another m alai-nadu Tirupati. the Vaishnavite temple 
at Tirukkakarai, during the 31st regnal year of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman, it is stated that any one who acted contrary to 
his order shoidd be punished by the assembly of Mulikkalam. 

The inscriptions of Tiruvanvandur, one of the centres of 
Srivaishnavas in Malai-nadu, recording the gift of lands by 
SrTvallvank5dai, governor of Venadu, to this temple, states that 
all those’\vho do harm to the charity would be subjected to 
Mulikala-kachcham. 

Tlds kachcham is not only followed by Vaishnavite cen res 
but also by Saivite and Jaina centres also^ An inscription 
from the Bhagavati temple at Kumaranallur, in Ettimanur 
taluk in Kottayam Division, states that, the persons who have 
transgressed the rules and regidations made in this ^ecor , 
should suffer social ostracism and further be regarded as 
coming under the class of persons who have offended the goo 
men belonging to the olukkani of Mulikkalam and liable for 
punishment. This kachcham has become the base of subsequent 
kachcham. 

The inscription in the rock-cut cave temple at Tirunandikaxai, 
a Jaina centre in the Kalkulam taluk, of Kanyakumari district, 
register the gift of lands and mentions that those who obstruct 
the expenses shall be subject to the punishment of Mulikkalam. 

In course of time, after the period of Indukodaivarman, the 
term was never used in later insriptions for which the reasons 
are not known. 





Tekkali Stone Inscription of 
Kapilesvaradeva, Anka 28 

Subrata Kumar Acharya 

The inscription edited here was copied by D.C.Sircar in 
1953-54 and was noticed in Annual Report Indian Epigraphy 
1953-54 as No.B 92.^ The estampage of the inscription is now 
preserved in the Office of the Director (Epigraphy), Mysore. 
The inscription was discovered from Tekkali in the Srikaknlani 
district of Andhra Pradesh and was in possession of the Junior 
Raja Saheb of Tekkali when Sircar copied it. It is damaged 
and fragmentary, and has at leeist six lines of writing. 

The epigraph is written in early Oriya script of the 15th 
century and can be compared with the other Oriya inscriptions 
of Gajapati king Kapilendradeva (1435-66 A.D.) The language 
is Oriya and the text is in prose. The inscription is dated 
in the 28th anka year (corresponding to 1456-57 A.D.) of the 
Suryavaihsi Gajapati ruler Kapilendradeva.^ It further refers to 
ashtami or the eighth tithi (day) of a month. The other details 
about the date as well as the purport of the grant are lost. 

Text^ 

1 [Vi]ra Sri [Gajapati Gau-] 

2 desura paratapa Kapile 

3 surajdeva maharajahka- 

4 ra vije raije [sama-] 

5 sta 28 hka srahi .’.... 

6 . ashtami . 

Translation 

In the eighth (day) of the 28th anka year of the 
victorious reign of king Sri Gajapati Gaudesvara Pratapa 
K apiles var ade va. 
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Notes and References 

1. I am thankful to the Director (Epigraphy) for kindly permit¬ 
ting me to edit this inscription. 

2. There is yet another inscription of the anka 28 of Kapilendra 
Gajapati on the south ^vall of the uicmdcipd in front of 
the Alvar shrine in the Lakshini-Narasuiihasvami temple at 
Siiiihachalam. 5././., Vol.VI, No. 1151. 

3. From the estampage. . 












New Inscriptions from Nerinjikudi 

C. Sauthalingam 

PuDUKKOTTAi District in Tarmlnadu State remains an area 
of rich potentiality for the students of history. Hundreds of 
villages in this district have been explored by the pioneers and 
a lot of materials are available now for our further study. More 
than one thousand inscriptions have been published in one 
volume by the then Pudukkottai State Administration. But 
still frequent discoveries are being brought to light from thn 
area. Recently a team led by Mr.Iravatham Mahadevan has 
discovered a valuable Brahmi inscription dated to 2nd centur) 
A.D. on a Jain rock cut bed at Kudumiyamalai. In oud 
recent visit to the village Nerihjiku^ we came across two new 
inscriptions which throw considerable light on the social and 
rehgious life of this area. This paper contains discusion on the 
significance of these new inscriptions. 

Nerihjiku(h is a small village, situated in the midway of 
Pudukkottai to Ponnamaravati main road. This village has 
been already visited by epigraphists ana four early Clmla 
inscriptions have been published in Pudukkottai inscription^ 
volume.^ Among these four inscriptions one has been copied 
from Udayamarttanda Isvara temple, the other three from the 
slabs found in the'lake of the village Nerifijikuch. But why 
Q-nd how the rest of the inscriptions of this temple were left 
unnoticed is not known. Our thanks are due to the constant 
efforts of Mr.Karu Rajendran, a retired teacher who had helped 
us in copying and reading the inscriptions.^ 

Among these two, one belong to Rajendra Chola I and 
the other to Rajaraja Chola III. Rajendra’s inscription is 
engraved on the Western and Southern walls of the central 
shrine of Udayamartanda Isvara. (Siva temple). It is a lengthy 
inscription consisting of seventy four lines but still incomplete. 
In this inscription almost one fourth portion is devoted to the 
prasasti of king Rajendra I and the rest reveals the date and 
the subject matter. 
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During the eighth regnal year of Rajendra I, the Urdr of 
Nerinjikudi donated a large extent of land as tax-free devadana 
to the local Marttanda-Isvara temple. Prom this devadana 
land, two pieces of land viz.^ Nakkan-vayakkal and Sirukilavan 
vayakkal were bought by an individual and donated for the 
food offerings to Kshetrap^adevar (Bhairava) shrine which was 
situated at Tirunalakkunram (modern Kudumiyam^ai) a place 
at 30km. distance from Nerinjikudi. The rest of the devadan^ 
lands were distributed to the temple servants. 

Besides these, one md of land was allptted for flower 
garden. An individual Araiyan Devan of Kanakkapakkam also 
has donated some land for one perpetual lamp. One more 
perpetual lamp was endowed by the Urdr anH a separate 
land was allotted for its maintenance. An official Parantakan 
Ravi alias Rajavichchadira Pallavaraiyan, a native of the same 
village donated some lands for daily food offerings during three 
sandhi pujas. 

It is interesting to note that different names were given 
to the lands which were newly brought under cultivation. 
Vilayan-vayakkal, Nakkan vayakkal, Sirukilavan vayakkal, 

drppattenndyira vayakkal, Satti vayakkal, Tirukkottai vayakka , 
etc., are the names given in this inscription. These names 
reveal the persons, community or villages who caused to 
reclaim the lands for cultivation. It shows the efforts taken 
to increcise the agricultural activities in this dry area in the 
later Ch5la period. 

Another notable point is the land donation for. Kshetra- 
paladeva of Tirunalakkunram. Tirunalakkuiiram (Kudumiy^- 
malai) is a well known historical place famous for its musical 
inscription and the cave temple is dated to 7-8th century A.D. 
A structural temple dedicated to Tirunalakkunram-udaiya 
rnahadeva (Siva) was constructed during 9-10 century A.D. by 
the feudatories (Irukkuvel) of early Cholas. Within this temple 
precincts a subsidiary shrine for Kshetrapala might have been 
erected. For the food offerings of this shrine, some individuals 
from Nerinjikudi have endowed lands. This gives a clue that 
the Kshetrapala worship during this period gained momentum. 

During the 10-11 century A.D., there was a spurt in the 
activities of various sects of Saivism. Rajendra I imported 
Saivas from the bank of the Ganges and estabhshed them in 
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various places in the Chola country.^ Pasupata, Kalamukha 
and Kapalika sects emerged v/ith equal force and established 
their own monasteries and institutions at various centres 
in South India. Royal patronage was also given to all 
these sects. Lokamadevi, the queen of Rajaraja I personally 
constructed a separate shrine for Kshetrapala at Tiruvalanjuli 
near Kumbakonam. Rajaraja’s two daughters Kundavai, and 
Madevachgal and his son Rajendra I donated gold liberally for 
this temple.*^ During Rajendra I’s reign a shrine for Kshetrapala 
was constructed at Tirttamalai Siva temple in Dharmapuri 
District.^ The Nerinjiku^ inscription which is under discussion 
further prove the influence of Kapalika sect in this region 
and in this particular period. Kodumbalur the capital of 
Irukkuvel chiefs, the feudatories of early Chela’s was an 
important Kalamukha centre situated in Pudukkottai area.® 
It is evident that both Kalamukha and Kapalika sects gained 
equal importance and patronage from the Chola rulers. 

The second inscription (new) belongs to the seventeenth 
regnal year of Rajaraja III (1235 A.D.) It reveals the sale of 
land to one Arasa Gambiran, son of Uchitan, a mavava of 
P onnamaravati. 

It is interesting to note that in this inscription there is a 
reference to the sale of land to a marava (a warrior) who in turn 
donated the same to the temple for the offerings to Ganesa. 
This suggests that in the social hierarchy the maravas were 
recognised on par with the vellalas, etc. 

The old name of the land is changed and the new name is 
given as Uchitan-vayakkal after the marava who donated *he 
land to the temple. This shows definitely an upward nobility on 
the part of the maravas in the society. Of course other similar 
instances have to be collated and a proper interpretation has 
fo be made. For example, in Pudukkottai inscriptions a lot of 
references about maravas and their role in public institutions 
are seen. 

Thus, from the above two inscriptions we come to know 
about the village and the temple of Nerinjikui^ during the 
Chola period. 
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Notes and References 

1. The author of this paper and Mr.Karu Rajendran of Melai>- 
panaiyur visited this place and copied these inscriptions. 

2. No.20, 59, 60 and 72. 

3. K.A.N. Sastri, The Cholas^ p.643. 

4. 5././., Vol.VIII, Nos.223, 234, 236-237. 

5. Dharviajmri DistTnci Inscriptions^ Vol.I, No.54. 

6. K.A.N. Sastri, op.cit^ p.648. 













Epigraphic References to Horticulture 

^A. K. Ranade 

Deccan has played a significant role in the history of our 
country, especially the Western coastline and its ports. The 
Kofikan, a coastal strip of Maharashtra has always been a 
profitable asset in the history of Maharashtra. 

In this paper an attempt has been maae to focus light on 
the epigraphic references to Horticultural gardens in Thane 
and Raigad districts of Maharashtra (North Koiikan) under 

the Thane .Silaharas. 

The Rashtrakutas ruled in Maharashtra from about F56 A.D. 
who earlier were the feudatories of the Chalukyas. Dantidurga 
was the founder of the new empire of the Rashtrakutas in 
the Deccan. He was succeeded by Krishna I, who conquered 
Konkan. 

Three distinct families or chiefs or minor princes with the 
name of Silahara ruled over different parts of Maharashtra. The 
three Silahara dynasties of maharnandalesvara or dependent 
princes were found at the time of Rashtrakutas.^ They seem 
to have remained under the tultelage of the Rashtrakutas 
till about the close of 10th century when Aparajita assumed 
independent power.’^ 

One of these three families w'ere the Silaharas of Thane, w^ho 
ruled over North Konkan from about 800 to 1250 A.D., which 
was composed of 1400 villages.^ Their capital seems to have 
been Puri which was a coastal town.‘^ 

Like other dynasties, Silaharas of North Konkan made many 
charity endowments in various forms. Land grants, danas 
and dakshind in form of cash and kind w’ere the common 
pattern of their charity endowments. They also supported their 
patronage to the construction of temples in various places in 
their territory. Several stone inscriptions as well as copper plate 
inscriptions of the Thane Silaharas prove this. 

For the study of inscriptions referring to horticultural grants, 
I have taken five inscriptions, viz., (i) Ranjali Stone Inscription 
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of Silahara Harip^adeva,^ (2) Mahul (Trombay) Inscription 

of Silahara Harip^deva,® (3) Murud Janjira copper plate 

Inscription of Silahara Aparajitadeva/ (4) Lonad Inscription 

of Silahara Aparaditya (II),® and (5) Balipattan copper plate 
/ 

of Silahara Rattaraja.^ 

As a matter of fact, inscriptions make scanty references of 
the common agricultural crops taken in the land. Of course, 
there is mention of some crops in connection with the land 
grants. However, there are more references to the horticultural 
gardens and products in the Marathi inscriptions. Various 
land grants record the endowment of a garden for a definite 
purpose. The purpose probably was the dana to a Brahmana 
' or for other rehgious purpose. The inscriptions of this period 
record gifts made by ministers, private individuals or village 
communities. The mention of charity endowments in the 
form of horticultural gardens is very interesting one. Some of 
these endowments are by way of fruit gardens. The Ranjali 
i stone inscription dated Saka 1070 (1148 A.D.) of the time 
I of Silahara king Haripaladeva records* some donations one of 
which is a mala meaning a garden. This inscription is in mixed 
j Sanskrit-Marathi language and Devanagari script. Ranjali is a 
village 4 miles south-east of Sopara - a flourishing ancient port 
on the western coast. This inscription records the donation 
made by a village community. Though it records the donation 
of a Mala to Sahavasi Vishnu Upadhyaya, it is not clear about 
the nature of the mala - it could be a fruit garden or vegetable 
j garden or even a flower garden. 

Another inscription^^ of king Haripaladeva dated Saka 1075 
(1153 A.D.) records the endowment of the fruit garden. There 
is the specific mention of the garden of betelnut - a cash 
crop since ancient period. It must be a cash crop because 
this inscription records another garden. Here it is referred 
! to ns vdtikd which again means a garden - of Govardhana 
' Bhattopadhyaya wliich was made tax free - in Dombli which is 
identified with modern Dombivli near Kalyan junction. This 
is an interesting inscription for the reason that it mentions 
3% tax levied on betelnut garden. That means the betelnut 
gardens were deliberately planted for commercial purpose as it 
had the market value. However, what was the nature of another 
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garden, i.e., Dombili - vatika is not clear. This bilingual stone 
inscription written in Sanskrit and Marathi was issued on the 
occasion of lunar eclipse. 

Murud Jahjira copper plate inscription of Silahara 
Aparajitadeva da'ted Saka 915 - Sravana 15th i.e., Sunday 
20th August 993 A.D. mentions the fruit garden in Salanaka 
village of Panad area of Raigad District. This Panad according 
to S.B.Deo is probably the modern Pen and the Salanaka is 
probably modern Murud Jahjira. The inscription is in Sanskrit 
language and Nagari script. The fruit garden was donated to 
Kolam, who was the son of Harideva. The kind of fruit crop 
' produced in this garden is not clear. This inscription was issued 
on the occasion of solar eclipse. 

The Lonad Inscription^^ of the Silahara Aparaditya (II) in 
Thane district was also issued on the occasion of solar ecHpse in 
Saka 1104, Kartika vadi, 15 i.e. Monday, 5th November, 1184 
A.D. It records the donation of a vadi i.e., garden (in Viharoli 
village in Shatshali-vishaya i.e., Sasti (now in Thane District) . 
to Vy5mesvaradeva. Here the nature of vadi is not clear. It |. 
could be a vadi for commercial crop or flower or fruit or the | 
garden of mixed plantations. 

Another interesting inscription viz.^ Balipattan copper plate \] 
inscription^"^ of Silahara Rattaraja of North Kohkan records L 
the land grant as well as the donation of a betelnut garden. I 
This donation was made on the occasion of Sahkranti i. r 
Pausha vadi 1 Saka 932, Sunday which will correspond to 24th I 
December 1010 A.D. I 

Here, the donation of betelnut garden was given by I 
Rattaraja. There is a specific mention that this garden was . 
given to the grand daughter of the brahmana Sansaiyya for i 
her livelihood. Unfortunately Valipattan is not yet identified, i 
Hoyvever, the mention of another place viz.^ Hafijaman wliicli • 
probably represents modern Safijan^^ (the coastal town of 
Gujarat) shows that Vallipattan must be another coastal town 
of North Konkan - somewhere in Thane or Raigad district. 

All these inscriptions throw light on the horticultural ‘ 
production, especially the betelnut gardens. Of course, many • 
fruit gardens were planted for the commercial purpose. The 
commercialisation of the horticultural gardens can be traced ? 
in MahuP^ inscription referred to earher as well as Vallipattan ^ 
inscription. The Mahul inscription gives the important 
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information about the donation of betelnut garden as well as 
3% tax levied on it. The surplus production of betelnuts and 
its high market value must have been probably the reason 
behind the tax levied on it. The Vallipattan copper plate 
inscription also supports this view. The betelnut garden was 
donated to the grand daughter of the brahmana Sansai 3 '-ya for 
her livehhood wliich shows that it must be a commercial crop 
- so that the income from that garden would be sufficient for 
her livelihood. The very surprising thing here is the fact that 
the donation was made to a woman. What was the reason of 
this endowment to a woman is not clear. 

Other references to Mala Vdtika or Vadi i.e., garden, fruit 
garden recorded in the inscriptions gives us information that 
along with normal agricultural products, the horticultural 
products were also taken and many horticultural gardens were 
donated to the donees. 

Many-gardens which were donated were generally, on the 
occasion of solar or lunar eclipse or some other days wluch 
have some religious importance according to the tradition. 
For example, the Vallipattan inscription records Safikranti 
and according to the tradition, by offering donations on these 
occasions one can gain refigious merits. . i • j 

As the land grants and the donations in cash or in kind was 
the most common and popular pattern of the endowments of 
the time, the references to the donations of the gardens shows 
the growing importance of the horticultural plantation during 

the Silahara period. . 

From the above study of inscriptions referring to horticulture, 
it may be said that the purpose of any horticultural plantation 
can only be for commercial and not for any domestic 
consumption. As the reason was solely for commercial, 
obviously it has contributed towards State Income. . 

Two inscriptions viz.^ Mahul and Vallipattan inscriptions 
studied here refer to the gardens of betelnuts which in turn 
throw light on the fact that betelnut Wcis and has remained 
one of the most important cash crops of Konkan. These are 
the early Sanskrit-Maxathi references to horticultural as well 
as the cash crops. 

Thus the horticultural plantation must have been given the 
importance by the Silaharas for their charity endowments as 
well as the taxes wliich they could levy on the gardens for the 
purpose of gaining income to the state. 
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‘Feminine Element’ in Chamba 
Inscriptions 

Purabi Ghosh Roy 

Chamba, a petty Himalayan state contained a wealth of 
epigraphical records. Chamba inscriptions belong to the 11th 
and 12th centuries and are important from the point of view of 
local history. According to Vogel ‘there is one circumstance 
which lends to the antiquities of Chamba an interest far 
exceeding the narrow limits of local history. It is that the past 
to which they belong, is connected with the present by a tissue 
of unbroken threads’.^ The reason being Chamba ‘engirdled by 
I her snow-clad mountain barriers, has, century after century, 

1 retained a;icient traditions and institutions’,^ before coming in 
I contact with western civilisation. 

The Ranas or petty chieftains pljayed an important part 
. \jx Chamba inscriptions. The Ranas were local barons 
I ‘who ruled for eight generations, at Kiragrama, the modern 
! Baijnath in Kahgra’^. Special mention (^n be inade of three 
inscriptions. These inscriptions are Devi-ri-k5thi inscription, 
Ivlulkihar inscription and Sarahan inscription. As to the 
contents of these inscriptions, the basic theme is love and 
conjugal devotion which Vogel termed as ‘feminine element’.*^ 
pevi-ri-k5thi records a eulogy of Nagapala., a local Rand. It 
is a fountain inscription engraved on stone slab. The place is 
named after the goddess Chamundadevi. Verse 12 states that 
Nagapala, a local Rand after the death of his father, prevented 
• his mother Balha from committing sati. Verse 13 records that 
Balha devoted the rest of her life to the upbringing of her two 
sons and to the works of piety and religion.^ 

7 pitari param = upete lokam = astoka-sokas = sapadi 
pati-viyoga - 

I ' 8 n = murclichitam mataraih svaih | anugamana - vidhanad 

— varayamasa knchchhrad = sa naya - 

9 vinaya - sali Valaken = anujena || 12 || Saihjham = ar5pya 
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satatam ni - 

10 yat = 5parasa - tivra - vratair — nija - taniim tanutam 
nay anti [ vnddhim ni - 

11 naya vara - danam = asau sutau cha dine chyam cha sura 
- vairini 

12 cii = aiva bhaktiiii (tim) || 13 ||^ 

From Devi-ri-Kothi inscription we get the information that 
the custom of sati^ though not universally practised, eristed 
at least among the noble famihes of Chamba. The inscription 
tells us that Balha, after the death of her husband hved a life 
of austerity- 

^‘henceforth, whilst by rigid vows of constant fasts she 
reduces her body to meagreness, brought up her sons and 
increased her charity, her compassion for the poor and her 
devotion of Krishna. And concerning at every step the world of 
living to be unstable Hke the crescent reflected in a garland of 
waves, restless and trembhng with the fleeting breeze, had this 
cistern made for the sake of the bliss of her lord” ^ - a philosophy 
of self denial, later on prescribed for women in general and 
widows in particidar. Verse 15 tells us that Balha constructed 
a particular water-tank in memory of her deceased husband. 

14 javana-pavana - veUal = lola - kallo - 

15 la - mala pratimita - sasi - lekha chanchalaih jivalokaih 
(kam) [1*] prati - 

16 padam = avabuddhya ch5kar5t = s = atha Balha nija - 
pati - sukritartharh pushka - 

17 ra - dharam = etam || 15 ||® 

Mulkihar fountciin inscription vras built by the husband and 
the children of a noble lady named Suramati Ho allay the grief 
caused by her death’.^ 

To quote Vogel ‘Hn the half-obliterated lines of the Mulkihar 
stone we still read of tears shed by the cliieftain of that place 
^Tid his children, when hostile fate separated her-his most 
beloved, seated on his lap, the deUght of his eyes, praised by all 
mankind - from her husband, even as the passing of the parvan 
separates the Moon - sickle from the hot-rayed Sun”.^^ 

..the fire (of grief) of her dear 

relation-- was slowly allayed be sprinkled with the stream 

of the water of his eyes.^^ 
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20. For water is life in (this) world, water is breath, water is 
strength. 

Of Deviri-Kothi inscription and Mulkihar inscription Vogel 
says “I know of no Indian inscription in which true human 
sentiment finds so eloquent an expression as in these two 
- alas! Irrepairably mutilated fountain slabs nor would it 
be easy to point to another group of epigraphical records 
in which the feminine element is so prominent as in those 
of Chamba”.Of love and conjugal bhss, what Vogel calls 
‘‘feminine element” to quote Sigmund Freud, what constitutes 
masculinity or femininity is an unknown element which it is 
beyond the power of anyone to grasp’.In a patriarchal society 
there are two different yardsticks for women and men. While 
woman is expected to be shy, submissive, tolerant, man is 
considered to be aggressive, dominant and adventurous. 

Sarahan prasasti - states that a chief^ named Satyaki 
‘dedicated a fane to the moon crowned Siva in order to 
established a firm friendship betw’een his wife, the beauteous 
Somaprabha, and Siva’s spouse, the mountain daughter 
Durga’,^^ an example of conjugal bfiss. 

18 aprachyavam sailajaya sah = a 

19 syat = sakhyam = ity = etad = asau narendrah | 
achJkarat = devakulan = kalafika - muktendu - lekh = ankita 
= Sekharasya 1| 21 

From the term Narendra, apphed to Satyaki, it is evident 
that he belonged to the warrior caste.The Ranas of Chamba 
were like the knights of medieval Europe’,their entire hfe 
being centred round love and war. ‘But their love was often 
the devotion of the husband, and their waxhke spirit was not 
rarelj'' displayed, in the royal service to their lord’^^ 

According to Vogel, the Sarahan prasasti ‘is a love poem 
carved in stone’. 

No doubt the eulogies of Sarahan, Devi-ri-kothi and Mulkihar 
give us information about the socio-poHtical conditions of that 
period. This is to be noted that ‘the past which a historian 
studies is not a dead past, but a past which in some sense is 
still living in the present’. Further, “history is the re-enactment 
in the historian’s mind of thought whose history he is studying’, 

Chamba inscriptions are important for local history, ‘as in 
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most cases they are fully dated, both according to the era in 
use and in the regnal year of the ruler of the time.’ 
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James Prinsep and Indian Epigraphy 

A jay Mitra Shastri 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

James prinsep (1799-1840) was one of the extremely rare 
geniuses the world has ever seen. Within a short Hfe of just 
a little over four decades he could achieve so much in so 
many diverse and totally unrelated fields including, inter alia^ 
civil engineering, town-planning, architecture, meteorology, 
astronomy, natural sciences, numismatics and epigraphy as few 
could even think of. His attainments would look even more 
impressive if we remember that he had no formal schooUng or 
grooming in most of these disciplines and cultivated the last 
two purely as a hobby and none forced him to take these up. 
And what is most remarkable, he did all the work that he did 
in the twin chosen fields of epigraphy and numismatics just 
witliin a short span of some seven years (1832-38) in addition 
to his official duties in the Calcutta Mint, first as Deputy Assay 
Master under Wilson and later as Assay Master. And these 
attainments were much superior to what an ambitious person 
can think of achieving in his hfetime and can be proud of. 

And the Asiatic Society of Bengal founded in 1784 by Sir 
William Jones has a great share in it as it was in the period 
of his association with it during his stay at Calcutta and more 
especially after he assumed the office of the Secretary (1932 
onwards) that he did all this work which was not possible at 
any other institution. Ever since its foundation it had become 
the focal point of all the research activities of the Europeans 
in the East India Company’s service or engaged otherwise who 
had even the slightest interest in knowing about the things 
and the people they came across in the course of their normal 
work. Being themselves unable to ascertain their significance, 
they forwarded either the material itself or communications*or 
illustrations which were, studied or pubhshed by the officials 
of the Society. Major Herbert’s journal captioned Gleanings in 
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Science had a new avatar in 1832 when Prinsep transformed 
it into the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (JASB) 
issued monthly and carrying research material in any discipline 
concerning any part of Asia. And it was in the pages of this 
journal that almost aU the Indological contributions of Prinsep 
were published. 

II 

SCRIPTS 

During this period his writings were principally in two fields, 
epigraphy and numismatics, which form the chief sources of 
early Indian history. We are concerned in these pages with his 
contributions to epigraphical studies. But to make a correct 
estimate of the great value of his work in this discipline it is 
necessary to have an idea of the state of things in this field 
before him. 

Brahmi 

As early as the fourteenth century A.D., if not earlier, Indian 
Pandits had already become ignorant of the Brahmi script 
as shown by the fact that they were unable, to decipher 
the Asokan edicts on the lithic columns brought with great 
effort by the enterprising emperor Feroz Shah Tughlaq from 
Topra (Siw^k) and Meerut to Delhi in 1356 AD as described 
by Shams-i-Siraz in detail. Akbar’s attempts to get these 
records read also were doomed to be a failure. It was after 
the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 that 
attention was paid to aU sorts of Indian antiquities, and 
inscriptions too received concern. In 1785 Charles Wilkin s 
deciphered the Badal (Dinajpur district, Bangladesh) pillar 
inscription of the Pala king Narayanapala (c.856 -910 AD). In 
the same year Pandit Radhakanta Sharma read three epigraphs 
of the Chahamana king Visaladeva (Vigraharaja) inscribed 
on the Delhi-Topra pillar of Asoka, one of which is dated 
in (Vikrama) saihvat 1220. These records being rather late 
and their characters being quite close to their modern Nagari 
derivatives, it was not very difficult to read them. However, a 
breakthrough in deciphering substantially earlier records was 
made by Wilkins who, in 1785-89, succeeded in reading the 
Nagarjuni and Barabar (Gaya district, Bihar) cave inscriptions 
of the early Maukhari king Anantavarman belonging to about 
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the sixth century AD, These, being chronologically close to the 
Gupta age, their decipherment led to the recognition of nearly 
half of the so-called ^Gupta’ alphabet. Col. James Todd had a 
large number of inscriptions of Rajasthan and Gujarat dating 
between the seventh and fifteenth centuries A.D. read by Yati 
Jhanachaiidra between 1818 and 1823. A serious headway in 
deciphering the Gupta alphabet was the partied reading of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of the Gupta emperor Samudra 
Gupta by Capt. Troyer in 1834 followed by its completion 
in the same year by Mill who also read in 1837 the Bliitari 
pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta. W. H Botham read sever 
inscriptions of the Maitrakas^ of Valabhi in 1835. ^ \ 

The decipherment of early Brahmi records of P^e-Gupta 
period, however, was a hard nut to crack. As early as ir 

Charles Mellet prepared impressions of several short records 
and forwarded them to Sir William Jones who passed them 
on for decipherment to Wilford who was misled by a Sanskrit 
pandit into wrong readings which he sent along wit e 
estampages to Sir Wilharn Jones with whom they lay for quite 
sometime when no effort was made to read them as we ^ 

early records like those of Asoka on the Delhi and A a a a 
pillars.^ 

Such was the scenario when Prinsep made his appearance 
on the scene. In 1834 he procured impressions ot ttie 
Allahabad, Radhia and Mathia pillar edicts of Asoka an on 
comparing them with the same emperor’s Delhi pillar e ic s 
discovered that they were different versions of the same e ic s. 
On analysing the letters he found out the presence ® 
medial signs (mdtrds) in these inscriptions as in those o e 
Gupta and subsequent periods, thereby estabhshing t ® J 
and continuity of the early Brahmi and subsequent n an 
scripts. He first separated the vowels and medial signs ^ 
then consonants, and a comparison with the Gupta alpha e 
enabled him to settle their sound-values and classify 
phonetically. As a result he was able to identify most of the 
Brahmi characters and prepare an alphabetical chart most of 
which was found to be correct. And this became possible 
as a result of his devoted intelligent hard work. We learn 
that for seven long years of his secretaryship of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal Prinsep spread before him every morning the 
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impressions of the inscriptions collected from different parts of 
India. In this he was also helped by his decoding of the legends 
on a large number of coins found from different parts of the 
Indian subcontinent and Afghanistan, and in the process the ^ 
recognition of the component characters of the coin-legends 
also was facilitated by his successful decipherment of these 
epigraphs. In this connection also noteworthy and contributing 
to the identification of the sound-values of a few Brahmi signs 
was the decipherment of the reverse Brahmi legend on some of 
the coins of the Indo-Greek king Agathocles by Ch. Lassen in 
1836. This also helped to remove the earlier rampant notion 
that the records on what were later recognised as Asokan pillars 
were in Greek script and perhaps put up by Alexander in 
commemoration of his victory over Porus. 

Another step, a final one, in the direction of unravelling the 
mystery of the Brahmi script was taken by Prinsep in 1837 
which resulted in adding to the number of letters deciphered 
besides tracing the progress of Asokan Brahmi. It weis made 
possible with the help of numerous- short votive records on 
various architectural members of the well-known stupas at 
Sdnchi in Central India. It is better described in his own 
words:"* 

‘In laying open the discovery of this nature, some Uttle 
explanation is generally expected of the means by w’hich it has 
been attained. Like most other inventions, when once found, 
it appears extremely simple, and as in most others, accident, 
rather than study, has had the merit of solving the enigma 
which has so long baffled the learned’. 

‘While arranging and Hthographing the numerous scraps 
of facsimiles, for Plate XXVII [i.e. the Sanchi inscriptions] 
I was struck at their all terminating with the same two 
letters, danarh. Coupling this circumstance with 

their extreme brevity and insulated position, which proved 
that they could not be fragments of a continuous text, it 
immediately occurred that they must record either obituary 
notices or, more probably, the offerings and presents of votaries^ 
as is known to be the present custom in the Buddhist temples 
of Ava; where numerous dhwajas or flag-staffs, images and 
small chaityas are crowded within the enclosure, surrounding 
the chief cupola, each bearing the name of the donor. 
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The next point noted was t^ie frequent occurrence of the letter.-" 
sa alread}'- set down incontestably as 5 a, before the final word: 
now this I had learnt from the Saurdshtra coins, deciphered 
only a day or two before, to be one sign of the genitive singular, 
being the ssa of the Pah, or sya of the Sanskrit. ‘Of so and 
so the gift’, must then be the form of each brief sentence; and 
the vowel d and anusvdra led to the speedy recognition of the 
word danam (gift) teaching me the very two letters, d and n, 
most different from the known forms, and which had foiled me 
most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my acquaintance 
with ancient alphabets had become so famifiar that most of 
the remaining letters in the present examples could be named 
at once on re-inspection. In the course of a few months I thus 
became possessed of the whole alphabet, which I tested by 
applying it to the inscriptions on the Delhi column.^ 

Applying this master-key furnished by what he called ‘the 
early Bhils^ alphabet’ which completed the task of decoding 
the Brahmi script in the so-called ‘Buddhist group of coins’, in 
June 1837, he tried to decipher the legends of some Kuninda, 
Yaudheya and allied species found by Capt.P.T.Cautley at 
Behat. But his attempt was not very successful. He was 
able, finally, to read the legend on a copper coin from Behaj 
correctly is mahdrdjasa^ though his interpretation of the legend 
and ascription of the coin were rather strange.^ He read the 
legend on the obverse of the well-known Amoghabhuti series 
♦of Kuninda coins Amapasdtasa Maharaja ... knnarasa^^ there 
by making the attribution of the coin uncertain. As regards 
the later anonymous Kuninda series, he proposed to read 
the legend partially as Bhagavata cha (or sa)^ and, despite 
stressing the use of palaeography as a chronometer, tentatively 
suggested their ascription to a king named Bhagavata who, 
according to the Puranik hst, ruled over Magadha about 80 
B.C.' However, as shown by us elsewhere, the character ch in 
the legend is actually the initial letter of the word chitresvara- 
mahdtmanah which refers to god Siva represented on the 
obverse who is still worshipped in the Garhw^ region under 
the name Chitresvara.^ He correctly read the letters ya dha 
ya on the . Yaudheya coins of the Bahudhanyaka series, but 
thought that they were parts of the name Ayodhya.^ He, in 
partial modification of Lawen’s reading, himself proposed to 
read the Brahmi legend on the reverse of some of the copper 
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coins of the Indo-Greek king Agathocles as yaja Agaihuklayej, 
as he felt, that the Greek genitive case was rendered as literaUy 
as' possible into Pali^° character.” And basing on Charles 
Masson’s drawing he read the similar legend on the coins of 
Panteleon as Pantelewanta}'^ and placed both these kings in c. 
third century BC on palaeographical grounds.” 

He conceded the identification of the Piyadasi of inscriptions 
with the Maurya emperor Asoka as sugested by Turnur” and 
recognised the Indian forms of the names of some Greek kings 
of Greece, North Africa and West Asia in two of his rock edicts 
(II and XIII) at Girnar: these included Yonaraja Antiyoka 
(Antiochus II Theos of Syria and Western Asia, 261-46 BC), 
Turamaya (Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt, 285-17 BC), 
Antekina (Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 277-39 BC) and 
Maga (Megas of Kyrene in North Africa, c. 282-58 BC) all of 
whom were living in 260 BC and thus helped to fix the period 
of Asoka more closely basing on the synchronism afforded by 
these references.^® 

On analysing carefully the Brahmi alphabet of the Asokau 
edicts and some coins Prinsep recognised the fact that ‘the 
alphabet wiU be found to contain element of the corresponding 
member, not only of the Devanagari, but of the Kanauj, the 
Pali, the Tibetan, the Hala Kanara, and of aU the derivatives 
from the Sanskrit^® stock’.He also tried to make an analytical 
study of the forms of the aspirated letters and concluded that 
they appeared ‘to have been formed in most cases by doubling 
the simple characters’, and this he tried to substantiate witlv 
examples including the letters chk, th, dh, a conclu ion 

which is certainly true in some cases like chh and th atleast. 
He also made a palaeographical study of the forms of letters 
and classified them phonetically.^^ 

Palaeography is now rightly regarded as the basis of deciding 
the period of a record and of the event recorded in it, and 
this is the only dependable ground for chronological purposes 
in cases where the date is neither recorded in the text of the 
epigraph nor known from other sources. After analysing what 
he called ‘Indian Pali Alphabets’ he prepared a table showing 
the modifications of this alphabet' from time to time^° and 
concluded that it ‘furnishes a curious species of palaeographic 
chronometer, by which any ancient monument may be assigned 
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with considerable accuracy to the period at which it was 
written, even though it possesses no actued date.’^^ He tried 
to apply it to determine the period of some coin-series and 
personages represented by them.‘^“ He dated the beginnings 
of this script in the sixth century BC as he supposed Hhat 
the alphabet wliich we possess, as used by the Buddhists of 
a couple of centuries later, was that in wliich their sacred 
works had been written by the contemporaries of the Buddha 
himself, who died in the year 543 B.C.’^^ After showing the 
chronolgical development of the various scripts which had then 
origin from Brahmi he regretted Hhat our printers did not take 
for their standard the form that would have served to blen 
the Bengali and the Hindi into a common system.^^^ In view 
of these exquisite contributions Thomas appears justified in 
regretting that Prinsep ^did not hve longer to complete a more 
consistent and mature theory of palaeography.^^. 

During the time of Prinsep the correct nomenclature, of t is 
script was still unknown, and therefore he called it by various 
names like the ‘Indian Pah alphabet’ or ‘Sanskrit alphabe ^in 
connection with Asokan scriptAnd he apphed to the 
employed in Asoka’s Brahmi edicts the name ‘the ^ P ^ ^. 
of the Lats’ or ‘the lat alphabet’,^' inas much as it was rs 
noticed on his pillars which were popularly known as a 
derived from the word lashti. Prior to the decipherrnen 
4at characters’ he called the script employed in Western n an 

cave inscriptions as Nagari.^® r f 

He christened the Western Kshatrapas of the ne o 
Chashtana ‘Sah’ because of his reading of the name ending 
sena in many of the personal names as and 

to the script used on their coins and in inscriptions ^ 
name.^^ With the help of pandit Kamalakanta he prepare a 
transcript and an English rendering of the Junagadhinscrip ion 
of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman I,^^ which w^'as, however, 
quite defective and led to some erroneous ccuielusions. e 

read the name of Chashtana’s son as Aridama or Atri ama. 
He deciphered the name of Tushaspha and some prece ng 
letters alternatively as Asokasya toyavanardjena which le 
proposed to interpret as ‘by Asoka’s raja (or lord) of t e 
floods and forests.’ He dated Chashtana before Chandragupta 
Maury a and credited him with the original construction of the 
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Sudarsana ‘bridge’ which was repaired after a devastating flood 
by his son Arimitra or Atrimitra and thereafter reconstructed 
and completed respectively by Chandragupta Maurya and his 
<yrandson Asoka. He read the name of Jivadainan on his 
coins as Jinadama which he interpreted as ‘wearing Buddha 

as necklace# ^ 

Prinsep also read the pre-decimal Brahmi numeral signs'^'^ 
and felt that the letter-signs were used for this purpose. 
In this connection he referred to the use of the expression 
varna-sankhya or numerical classification of the alphabet. 
He recognised that on the Kshatrapa (Prinsep’s Sah) silver 
coins the numerical signs for dates appeared beliind the royal 
head and also on base metal coins without portraits. He 
also gave a chart of the various numerals from inscriptions 
known to him.^^ However, the notion that it were the signs 
for letters that were employed as numeral signs is not yet 
fully estabhshed. Thereafter, in 1837-38, he read the Gupta 
inscriptions including those on the Sdiichi stupa, Mehrauli 
(Delhi) iron pillar, Kahaum and Eran pillars and the Girnar 
rock, fairly successfully. 

Kharoshti (or Kharoshthi) 

As a remit of the strenuous efforts of Col. James Todd, Gen. 
Ventura, Sir Alexander Burns and other Europeans a large 
number of coins of what we now know as the Indo-Greeks, 
Indo-Scythians, Indo-Parthians and the Kadphises group of 
the Kushanas bearing legend on both the sides was collected 
from the Uttarapatha region of Bharatavarsha (Indian 
sub-continent) and Afghanistan. The legends on their obverse 
were in Greek script and language which were read quite easily 
and revealed so many names of early foreign rulers of India. 
But early efforts at reading the reverse legends on these coins 
were not so successful due to unwarranted speculations about 
their langugae, not to speak of the characters which were 
then altogether unknown. The reverse legend on the coins 
of Kadphises Wcis pronounced to be Sassanian by Col.Todd 
in 1824,^*^ wliile in 1833 James Prinsep referred to the 
characters of the reverse legend on some coins of ApoUodotus 
as Pahlavi^’^ and on another coin found from the Maniky^a 
stupa^^ as Pali.^' He felt, due to the cursive appearance of 
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the script, that it was only a cursive form of the P^i (Brahim) 
alphabet and conjectured that the difference between the 
characters of Asokan edicts and of the reverse-legends of these 
coins was akin to that tbetween the printed Nagari letters and 
their hurriedly written cursive forms.^^ But shortly* after he 
realised the ineptness of this surmise and again he smtched 
over to his Palilavi theory while taking note on an epigraph in 
the same script found by Capt.Court in 1834 in a stupa^^^ and 
the mystery of the script could not be solved until sometime 
later when Charles Masson realised the identity of the names 
and titles in the legends on both the sides and was able to 
read on the reverse the Indian forms of the names Menander, 
Apollodotus and Hermeaus and the titles Basileos and Soteros. 
He forwarded his findings to Prinsep*^^ who found them correct 
and applying them was himself able to recognise names of 
twelve kings and six titles in the reverse legends and fix the 
equivalence of obverse Greek legends and the reverse legends 
as well as determine that the script of the latter ran from right 
to left (instead of left to right as in case of Bralimi) and was 
therefore of the Semitic group. However, he was still uncertain 
about the language of these characters which he thought was 
Pahlavi which obscured the correct identification of the lette^ 
for sometime. But in July 1838 on finding the Pali (Brahmi) 
legends on the coins of Pantaleon and Agathocles he rightly 
realised that the language of these legends was akin to that 
of those on these coins, viz., Sanskrit or P^, and with this 
realisation was able to identify as many as seventeen characters 
of this script.He gave a detailed explanatory note and a 
comparative chart of Greek and Kharoshthi (or Kharoshthi) 
legends on the coins of some Indo-Greek kings.*^^ Later the 
task was completed bj^ E.Norris who recognised another six 
characters and Alexander Cunningham who read the remaining 
eleven characters as well as conjuncts on the coins. 

Prinsep, Hke this Western predecessors and contemporaries, 
used the names Bactrian alphabet, Arian Pali oj: Bactrian Pali 
for what is now called Kharoshti or Kharoshthi to distinguish 
it from Brahmi which was called simply Pah or Indian Pali or 
Sanskrit or Nagari alphabet.'*^ 
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II 

Resume 

The above is only a brief account of James Prinsep’s 
monumental contribution in the domain of Indian epigraphy, a 
comprehensive survey and evaluation being beyond the purview 
of a short paper hke the present one. But it is enough 
to give a summary idea of the invaluable contribution made 
by him within a verj'’ short span of much less than just a 
decade without which it is simply impossible even to think 
of the present highly developed state of this discipline and the 
historical information derived from it. 

Notes and References 

1. Valablii (modern Wala, Bhavnagar district, Gujarat), be¬ 
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nasty as Valabha. 
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ond edn., Ajmer, 1918, pp.37-40. 
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4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (JASB)j VI, 183T^ 
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Indian people, I: The Vedic Age, cds. R.C.Majumdar au^ 
A.D.Pusalkar, Bharatiya Vidya Blii^v'an, Mumbai, 1951, p.67, 
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his designation to the Brahmi script as Sanskrit script as we 
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33. Ibid., I. pp.247, 253, 256, 262; II, pp.70-80 and Pl.XL. 
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42. P)id,. I, PP.178-S5 and Pl.XII. But he continued to refer to 
the script of the reverse legends as Pahhivi even after he had 
recognised that the language was Indian. -4Jso see his descri|>- 
tion of some coins with only Greek legends, ibid., I, pp. 185-90. 
For illustration of these coins, see ibid., I, Pis.XIII-XVIII. 

43. Ibid., I, p.97, fn.l:pp.l75-85; II, pp.125-42. Vide also 
A.Cunningham, ‘Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps’, JASB., 
VIII, 1854, p.714, cited by E.Thomas in his editorial note in 
Essays, I,p.97, fn.l. 

44. Ibid., II, pp.125-32 and 132-43. . 






Inscribed Sculpture of Muruga 

C. Veeraragliavan 

An EARLY sculptuie of Muiuga with unique features bearing an 
inscription in early Tamil script was discovered recently. 

Even though Muruga is the pre-eminent deity of the 
Tamils, celebrated in hterature from Sahgam age, he is 
conspicuous by his absence in early Tamil inscriptions. Free 
standing iconographic representations of Muruga are quite 
rare in Tainilnadu before the 9th century A.D. The earlier 
representations of the deity are mostly confined to the 
Somaskanda panels and niche figures in the Pallava tempes 
and rock cut shrines. 

The sculpture reported here is found in the open, outside a 
modern temple of Ayyappan in Kilperumpakkam village, about 
2 km. south-east of Villupuram town (headquarters of the 
District of the same name), about 160 km south of Chennai. 

Along with this sculpture are found the sculptures of a 
Jyeshthd and a Sivalinga^ leading to the surmise that there 
was an ancient Siva temple here, to which the present sculpture 
belonged. 

The sculpture is in bas-relief carved on an upright granite 
stele with a semi-circular top and straight edges on other sides. 
The height of the stele is 108 cms., its width 62 cms. and 
thickness 20cms. 

The deity is seated on a lotus with his right leg folded and 
left leg hanging down. Seated figures of Subrahmanya are rare, 
the present sculpture being probably the earliest. Figures of 
Subrahmanya seated on a lotus are rarer stiU. 

The deity is shown wearing a short conical basket like 
head-gear (Karanda-makuta) with a thiqk circlet of flowers 
(kanni) around the base. According to ancient Tamil tradition, 
kanni was the attribute of the warrior. The deity also wears 
the double shoulder - string [channavira)^ another attribute 
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of the warrior. Both the attributes, found mostly in the 
earlier sculptures of the Pallava period, emphasise the fact that 
Muruga was essentially a warrior - god. 

The deity is also adorned with large ear-rings [makara-kun- 
dala)^ a close fitting necklace [kaniikai)^ bracelets [kataka^ 
around his arms and wrists and anklets (kalal) on his feet, the 
last being the special insignia of a heroic w'’arrior. He is also 
shown wearing a waist - band [udara-handha) with the knot in 
front. The folds of the dhoti are realistically depicted. 

The deity is shown with four arms. The upper right land 
holds a weapon with a short handle. The thunder bolt {vajra 
or sakii) was inherited from Indra when Subrahmanya became 
the Warriror - God par-excellence. 

The upper left hand holds a rosary [akshamdld) and the lower 
right hand a lotus bud. The lower left hand is shown resting on 
the'left thigh. The rosary and the lotus bud are the attribute-s 
of Brahma shared by Murugan in his capacity as the god of 
knowledge (Subrahmanya). The rosary is usually held in the 
right hand, as in the present case and similar instances are 
known. All the three attributes held in hands by the deity 
in this sculpture, namely the thunderbolt (weapon), rosary 
and the lotus bud are known to Tamil literary tradition. I| 
is, however, significant that three other attributes which are 
closely associated with Murugan in the Tamil literary traditio^^^ 
namely the lance (t;e/), cock-banner i^cheval-kodi) and peacock 
mount {mayiUurti) are not depicted. These features begin to 
appear in the iconography of Murukan in the Tamil country 
only from a later period. 

A unique feature of this scidpture is the brief inscriptior^* 
incised on the slab forming the back ground to the sculpture 
the narrow space below the armpits and above the thighs of tlxe 
deity. Apart from the hero-stone and the Jaina rock carvings 
inscribed sculptures especially of the brahmanical deities are 
extremely rare in Tamil Nadu. 

The inscription contains four lines. The first two lines are 
engraved below the right armpit of the deity and the next t\vo 
lines below the left. Two letters in the first line are lost due 
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to flaking of the rock surface. The rest of the inscription is 
well preserved and legible. The inscription is written in Tamil 
characters with an admixture of some Vatfleluttu alphabets. 

The inscription can be assigned on palaeographical grounds 
to c.7th centurj'- A.D.^^ The iconography of the sculpture also 
points to the same periods. 

The text of the inscription is as follows : 

LEFT RIGHT 

1. na,.,kko 3. ii vi - 

2. rri koU 4. ttadu 

Na ... k-korri kotti(tu)vittatu 
(This image) was caused to be carved by ^ 

Korri : Though only the latter half of the donor’s name has 
survived, there is no doubt that korri is the name of a woman. 

It is one of the names of the goddess of war and victory {Durgd) 
and was in common use as a personal name in the ancient Tamil 
country. 

Kottivittadu : The correct form should be koituvittadu 
‘which was caused to be carved’, from kottu ‘to hammer, bear 
> to carve’ (as stone) cf. Patimam kottuvittdn (he) caused the 
image to be carved. (Pallava inscription, 8th century A.D.). 

Aiyanar 

In a hamlet known as Tenmangalam, 18km. away from 
Villupuram town a slab sculpture of Aiyanar was discovered. 
The sculpture has unique features with decorations. The height 
of the slab is 120cm and 75 cm is the breadth. He is found 
seated on a seat with a pillow on the left side. The other 
aspects seen around him are a lady, a horse, an elephant, a 
peacock with a pot. At the pedestal of this sculpture is seen 
the letters belonging to the period of Pallavas. 

Terkdlar Sarugindr seyvittadu. 

The letters are in the form of Tamil script. A detailed study 
has been made on the script. There is an evidence in the Tamil 
work Purandnuru^ 32nd poem. Terkalar means a person who 
is referred to as done or carved. 
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Goddess Durga 

The worship of Durga is very popular in India. The evidence 
of the worship of Durga is seen as early as the period of Indus 
valley civiHzation. 

This piece of structure was found from Villupuram. 

Durga is depicted in a benign posture though standing on 
a buffaloe or Mahisha’s head. Her eight arms are shown with 
attributes. 

At the background on top right a fierceful hon is seen and a 
trisul is near by. On the top left side a parrot and a deer are 
seen. Below the sculpture there are two seated human figurs 
one of whom is in the process of cutting off his own head and 
the other one is in the position of praying. 

On the right side of the hands there is an inscription of the 
Pallava period datable to 7 to 8th century A.D. The onl}^ word 
seen is Sri Nandiparuman. 

This gives an indication that the sculpture belongs to the 
PaUava king Nandivarman. . 





A New Copper Plate Grant of 
North Kohkan Silaharas 

S. G. Dhopate 

A SET OF three copper plates was received by the Director of 
our Institute sometime in October 1998. I am grateful to him 
for permitting me to study and publish it. 

As the plates were intact and the seal was not removed from 
the set, its total weight was noted, which was 6.920kg. Outer 
sides being blank of first and third they are engraved on inner 
sides. The middle second plate is engraved on both sides. The 
1st plate has 27 lines, the 2nd plate (a) has 25, and (b) has 25 
lines and the 3rd plate has 24 lines. Thus the total lines are 

101. X • • . 

The text contains three invocation verses (1, 2 & 3) praising 
Ganesa and Siva. Starting from VadavzJi grant text, these 
verses are appearing on almost all N. Kohkan Silahara grants. 
Then starts the eulogy of the ancestors of the donor. Verses 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 & 10 are copied from Berlin Museuni copper 
plates of Chhittaraja. Verses 11, 12, 13 & 14 are copied from 
Thane copper plates of Nagarjuna. Verses 15 and 16 are from 
the text of Arikesari’s Thane grant. Versese 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, *28, 29 and 30 are from Panhale 
grant of Vikramaditya. The verse 31 is again from Vadavah 
grant mentioned above. After the dynastic eulogy begins the 
narration of the achievements of Aparaditya, the ruhng king 
along with his usual titles which are found in Vadavali grant. 
They occupy Hnes from 43 on plate 2a up to 53 on plate 2b. 
In this portion of text we are informed about the camping of. 
the king at a holy place somewhere near present Nhava-Sheva 
port in Urein taluq of Raigadh district. He was accompanied 
by l)Prime Minister Alhana Nayaka, 2)The Minister of peace 
and war Jojhapeya - prabhu, 3)The Chief of Treasury office 
Lakshamanaprabhu and his Deputy Chhitamaiya-prabhu and 
4)The crown prince Kesideva, who is called as Mahakumara. 
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At this place were also present other sons of the king, royal 

priest,'minor officers, invited and non-invited local dignitaxies 

such as governors, chief district officers, town chiefs, village 

chiefs, citizens, village population, business community, and 

all other people of three classes. The crowm prince Kesideva 

worshiped, respected and saluted them and proclaimed and 

expleiined through the verses 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 

41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 and 48, the merits and gains one gets 

from land donation to the learned brahmanas. All the verses 

/ 

except 34, 38, 39, 40, 42 and 45 are found on Silahara copper 
plates. 

From line 69 which ^.gain in prose starts the 

A) The purpose : The crown prince and the eldest son 
of the King Aparaditya desired to obtain the merits of 
land donation. 

B) The occasion : The auspicious day of Solar Eclipse 
which occurred on Sarvari cyclic year, i.e. 1042 of 
Saka era, on Sunday, in the month of Asvina, on 
fifteenth dark moon day of Hindu calender. This date 
corresponds to the date 24th October 1120 of Christian 
Era. 

C) Mahakumara Kesideva took a dip in the holy w’aters 
of Silatirtha which existed in Western sea (now known 
as the Arabian Sea) in Rama Kshetra, then offered 
the Sun God flowers and holy w*ater, then after 
worshipping Umapati (Lord siva) donated to fifteen 
learned Brahmins whose names are given below: 


Family Vedic Branch 

1) , Jamadagnya Rigveda i 

2 ) ^ « 

3) Bliaradvaja Yajus 

4) Vasishtha Rigveda 

5) Kanva Bahvrich 

C) Dliauinya ffigveda 

7) Bharadvaja Bahvridia 

8) Jamadagnya ” 

9) Vatsa ” 

10 ) 

11) Gargya 


Donee 

Narayana-agnihotri 
Vasude va-l>liat t a 
Gaiigadli a r a-bli a 11 a 
Madhava - bliat t a 
Gautama-bhat ta 
Mahadeva-bliatta 
Goviiida-bliatta 
NagadeA^-bhatta 
Damodara-bhatta 
Trivikraina-blia 11 a 
Padmanablia-bhatta 


Son of 

Vasiideva-bliatta 
Trivikraina-bhatta 
Sri Raiiia-diksliita 
Kesavabliat ta 
Ambarisliblia t ta 
D ha r niapan dit a 
Divakarabliat.ta 
Haradeva bhatta 
Vamadeva-bhatta 
Kesava[shadahga] 
Damodara-bhatta 
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12) Bliaradvaja 

13) K^yapa 

14) Bliaradvaja 

15) ” 


N agadi ty a- bhat t a N arayaii a- disklii t a 

Sfidaua-bhatta Loki-bliatta 

Kesava-bliatta Damodara 

Go^^^dllaua-bllatta Apagliaisasa 


for carrying out the religious duties of the brahmanas 
such as performing various sacrifices, teaching and continuing 
the Vedic traditions, day to day offering of bali and 
charu^ maintaining vasvadeva and agnihotra, and extending 
hospitable treatment to the learned persons during their stay 
in this area; donated them two villages Aure and Parukune 
‘ situated in Pranatpah district by Kesideva. The salt producing 
areas are excluded while accurately defining the boundaries 
at four directions. The details of enjoying the rights and 
performing duties are as usual. Share of the revenue is also 
to be enjoyed by his real brothers. No governmental authority 
would indulge in the day to day administration. 

The places of identification became very easy because of 
donated villages Parakune and Avne. They are still eristipg 
with the same name in Uran taluq of Raigadh district in 
Maharashtra. These villages are in between Nhava-Sheva port, 
a newly constructed port of international fame, and Taluq 
headquarter Uran. 

Pran5tpala is Panavel. It is an another Taluqa place in the 
same Raigadh district wliich at that time might had been the 
headquarters. 

The grant is consented by Mahdkumdra Kesideva, the son of 
Mahdmaridalesara Aparaditya. By the order of king the text 
is written by the cliief of treasurer Lakshmana, and he further 
states that the omissions and additions be pardoned. 

The cha^rter concludes with the auspicous words mangalarh 
nfiahd srih 

The importance of the discovery of this grant : 

As found in some of the Silahara grants the name of 
ChhadvPtideva is not appearing in this grant. 

Before the discovery of this grant the successors of 
Aparaditya were known only two, namely Vikramaditya and 
Haripaladeva. Haripaladeva is known by his stone inscriptions. 
The Panhale copper plate grant is in the name of Vikramaditya 
who was desirous of giving the donation but it appears that it 
was not executed most probably due to his untimely death. In 
the year 1138 A.D. Aparaditya executed it on his behalf. As 
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this g?:ant dates back to 1120 A.D., Kesideva, we come to know 
was his eldest son and thus he is a new member added to the 
Silahara dynasty. It is somewhat a tragic episode we come to 
know from this grant that this king was very unfortunate to 
witness the deaths of his two sons. 

From Nhava port, Gharapuri (present Elephanta) is just 3 to 
4 km. away in the deep Arabian Sea. In those days the present 
dilapidated Siva temple in Gharapuri appears to be of great 
pilgrim importance. 

TEXT! 

[Verses 1-2, 11-12, 19, 33-51: Anushtubh; verse 13: 
verse 17: Indravajrd] verse 21: Mdlini; verse 6; Prithvi] verses 

7, 9-10, 14, 16, 20, 22-31; Sdrdulavikridita\ verse 8: Sragdhara* 
verse 32: Vamsastha; verses 3-5, 15, 18; vasantatilaka] 

First Plate 

1 Om^ Nam5 vinayakaya |1 Labhate sarva - karyeshu 
pujaya gananayakah | vighnaih nighnafn*] = sa vah 
payad = apayad = gana-nayakah || [1 ||*] Sa vah patu 
Sivo nityaih ya - 

2 n = maulou bhati Jahnavi | Sumeru - sikhar 
5dgachchhad = achchha - chandra - kal = opama ||[2’' ||] 
Jimutaketu - tanayo niyataih dayalur = Jimiitavahana 
iti tri - jagat = prasiddhah| 

3 dehaih trinam = iv = akalayan pararthe(rthaih) yQ 
rakshati sma Garudat = khalu Saiiikhachudaih(dara) 

11 [3* II] Tasy — anvaye nikliila - bhupati - mauli - lagn^^ 
- ratna - dyutich = chhurita - nirmala - pa - 

4 da - pithah || sri-Sahasaiiika iva sahasikah KapardT 
Silara-vaihsa - tilak5 nnpatir = babhuva ||[4 * ||] Tasmad 
= abhuch = cha tanayah PuUas^kti - nama - sima - sa 

5 mah sura - gur = udita - raja - niteh | nirjitya samgara ^ 
mukhe = 'khila - vairi - varga[m"] nishkarh takaih jagati 
rajyam = akari yena ||[5* ||] Tatas = cha samabhut 
suto nri - 

6 pa - siro - vibhusharnamh sit ah srinir = iva = aparo = ' 
ri - karinaih I^apardi laghuh | yadiya - yasasa jagaty ^ 
atisayena sulkikrite na bhati 

7 sura - varan5 na cha sasi na dughdh = aihbudhih ||[6* |(] 
Tasmad = apy = abhavad = vibhuti - padavi - patraih 
pavitrikrit = asesha - kshm = avalayo mahipa - tilakah 
sri Va - 
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8 ppuvciniicih sutah | sariigrain = aiiigana - raiiigin = 
asi - lataya lun. = aika - danta hathat = sarvve yena 
Vinayaka viracliita vidveshinam dantinah ||[7" ||] Ta- 
^ ~ jatas = tanujo_rajanikara-iv = anamdit = 

asesha - lokah slaghyah sri Jliamjharajo divasakara iva 
dhvastha - nihsesha - doshah | Saiiibhor = yo dva- 

10 das = api vyarachayad = achirat = kirtanani sva - 
namna s5pananan - iva maonye pranata - tanubhritaih 
svarga - marg = odyatanam (nam) \\[8*]^ Bhrata tasya 
tava(tas) = tat = ojvala (ojjvala)^ 

11 yaso rasili prakasikrita sesha - kshm =« avalayo ball 
balavatam sri Goggirajo = ' bhavat | chap = akarshana 
- karmaiii_ pragunataih tasmin = gate bhu - 

12 patau Bhislima - Drona - pritha - suta - prabhiitayah 
sarye chamatkaritah || [9* ||]_Tasmad = vismayakari - 
hari - charita - prakhyata - kirtih sutah sriman = Vajja 

13 dadeva - bhupatir = abhud = bhu - chakra - chudamanih 
I d5rdand = aika - balasya yasya sahasa samgrama - 
raihg = amgane rajya - sri[h*] svayam = etya vakshasi 
ratiih chakre 

14 Murarer = iva ||[10* ||] Jayanta iva Vntr = areh Purar 

= iva Shanmukhah | tatah sriman = abhut = putrah 
sat = pratapo = 'paxajitah llfll'' 111 Karnas = tyagena 
yah khya - . j . 

15 tah satyena cha Yudhishthirah | pratapad = dipti - 
marttandah k^a-dandas = cha yo dvishaih (sham) 
ll[12* 111 Sarn = agata samanta apare = ’ipi jagati 
rakshita ye - 

16 na I sa jayati yathartha - nama saran = agata - 
vajrapaihjaro devah ||[13* ||] Yena svagatam = agataya 
vihitarii g6ma(mma)ya nanavidhaih | Yena = iv = 
Aiyapa - 

17 deva - namini chalitam rajyam stliiram karitaih (tam) 

I Bhillam = Amuma(mma)na - vudha - kshitibhritaih^ 
dattaih cha yen = abhayaih tasya sri - Vi(Bi)rudamka 
- Rama - nripater anyat = ki - 

18 m = avarnyate (|[14* ||] Sriman A abhut — tad = 
anu Vajjadadeva - nama bhupala - mastaka - mams = 
tanayo nayajnah ' Ady = api yasya charitani janah sa - 

10 
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19 masta r5maficha - karhcliukita - gatra - lata[lr] stuvanti 

11 [15" 11] Tad = bhrat = atha tato =: Arikesari - nrip5 
jatah sataih sammato dript = arati - kul = achal = aika 

20 dalane daihbholi - lilaih dadhat gatva sai(sai)sava eva 
sainya - saliito dnshtva cha Some^varam tasy = agre 
pitur = ajnaya jagad = alaih yah kili(la) - 

21 yitv = agatali iKlG”" |1] Tad = biiratnjo Vajjadadeva - 
sunuh sn- Chhittaraja (j5) nripatir = babhuva | Silara 
- vamsa[y sisun = api yena nit ah param = unnatim = 
unna - 

22 tena 11(17* H] Laihva (mba) lakaih kiicha - kuiiibha -- 
tat - opakaihtha - prabhrashta - hara - latikani niram ^ 
janani 1 utkhata - tikshana - karavaka - vidaritasya yo - 

23 =' ntahpuram paripaihtha - janasya chakre ll[18*]JHat 
ari-nari - netr = arhbhaseka - saihvardhan = adi [j*] 
vra (bra)h manda - mandapaih yasya kirtti - vally 

= adhiro- , 

24 hashi(ti) 11(19* H] Dript=aratishu k5pa - kala - dalianali 
saubhagya - Narayano vara - sthrishu tato = 'nujcth 
samabhavan = Nagarjunah kshmapatih | yasy = a 

25 manusham = urjitaih bhuja - va(ba)laih dura[n*] == 
nisamya dvisharh nidr = ativa ran = aihgana - vyasaninl 
dordanda - kandiilata 11(20* !|] Tadanu tad = anujanma 

26 murttiman = minaketuh kshata - ripu - vibhavo = bhun 
= Munmiuni ksh5nipalah | vidhrita - dhanuslii yasmin 
= vajini - rajan = ante va(ba) - labhi - 

27 d = api va(ba)lij'^an = varshikaih chapam = oujjhat 
11(21* III] Tasmin = nripe pravara - kirtti - sarira - bhaji 
Nagarjunasya tanay5 naya chakravarti [|*] 

Second Plate, First Side 

28 bhupo=' bhavat = para - dharma = visudha - dehah 
Silara - g5tra - ratnam = Anarhtapalah ||[22" |(] 
Chintamanau pranayinaih nayan = abhirame kame 

29 kuraihgaka - drisaih jagad = eka - vire | nirvairi - yairain 
= avani - valayarh vidhaya dharmena palayati tatra 
naremdra - chaihdre ||[23* ||] Sri-Nagarjuna - ra - 
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30 ja - sllnu - tanay5 jitva tat5 bhutalaih sa sriman = 
Aparajit = akliya nripatih patuih samarth5 = 'bhavatj 
puny air = ullasitam sriya vi - 

31 kasitarii tejobliir = ujjiimbhitam souryen = oditam = 
utthitam guna - ganair = yasroin mahiih sasati ||[24* ||] 
satriin = sarhharati sriyaih vitanute saurya[m*] sama - 

32 lamva(ba)te dliatte dhairya-bharaih paraih rana - ras = 
abhyase(se) pur5 dhavati | st5kaih va va(ba)hava(5) na 
vetti turag = ariidho dridhali (dridhaih) praudhiman 
sam 3 '’am tad = apekshate 

33 satatarii kasy = api tatr = aintare ||[25* ||] Asi (si)t = 
ko='py = asiir5 jagad = dalayitum Cdihittiiihka- nam = 
amdhakas — tat = tat = aiva samastam = eva militam 
samaiiita - chakraih tata[h’'] 

34 dlia (dliva) ste dliarma - dhane gateshu gurushu klishte 
visisht = asraye sirne jirna - pura - praja - parijane 
mashte cha rashtr = oda}''e ||[26* ||] [E]kas = ch = aika 

- turamgamas = cha 

35 bhuja 3 ’’ 5 r = dvaihdvaih cha khadgas = cha tarn drak 
= drishtva katare(kathore) rane sa rabhasam tat = 
sarhmukharh dhavitah na yoddliurh na palayituih kim 
= api va jiiataih cha tena sphu - 

36 tarn (tarn) sarhgramarh parihritya yasya cha bhiya 
mlechchh = asraye sarhsthitah ||[27* 1|] Sarhtah sarhti 
sukhena garjati gurii - gramah pramanarh bhavety = 
etad = dharma - vini - 

37 rniitarh parichit = abharh(atarh)garh jagad = valgati] 
yena svena va(ba) lena harhta nihate tasniin = ripaii 
tah punar = narhdati priya - putra - va(ba)rhdhava - 
suhrid - sarhsa - 

38 rga - sajjah prajah ||[28* ||] So = 'yarn punyamayah 
samuddhritanaya[h'‘] suryarh cha yasy = asrayah sat = 
patra - pratipatti - ramya - sainayah sambuddha - suddh 
= asayah ||[|] 

39 sarhgram = ariigana - madhya - durddhararayah karhta 

- krita - prasrayas = tad = vaidagdhya - viveka - sara 

- nichayah sphurya (rjja)t = pratap = odayah |1[29* H] 
yah satyasj^a sama - 

40 sray = aika - bhavanarn yarn vira - vritti[h*] srita 
dhairj^aih j’-ena dhntarh prajah pratidinaih yasmai 
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dadatya = asishah | yasmat pradurabhut'^ = vilasa - 

vishayas = tya - _ „ 

41 gas = cha yasy = orjito yatra sris = cha Sarasvati cha 
visada kirtis = cha lok = ottara ||[30J‘ ||] Viry = odarya 

- viveka - vikrama - vidhir = gambhirya - mudr - a[ih'^] 
vufbu) - 

42 dhih saubhagy=aika - nidhih prasiddha - vilasat 
samgTta - vidya - nidhih |_sastr = abhyasa - gun = 
Arjuna - prati - nidhir = jiyat = sahasraih samah sa 
sri - 

43 man = Aparajit5 niravadhih sauryena sat = samnidhih 
II [31’" II] Atha svaklya - puny = odayat = samatigata • 
paihcha - mahasabda maha - samarht = a. - 

44 dhipati Ta^arapura - paramesvara sri - Silahara • 
naxendra Jimutavahan = anvaya - pras[u]ta - suvarna ^ 
Garuda - dhvaj = abhiinana - mah-5dadhi tya - 

45 ga jaga[j’"] = jhamiparaya - pitamaha nija - bhuj 
5parjita - Lakshmi - svayaih vara[h’"] paschima - samudr 
= adhipati saran = agata - vajra - parhjar = ety = adi 

46 samasta - rajavali - samalaihk^ta maha - mandalesvar 
adhipati srimad = Aparadityadevaraje(jye) nija - bhuj 
= op&jit = aneka - manda - 

47 la - sameta - puri - pramukha - chatur = dasa - grarua 

- sati - samanvita - samasta - Koihkana - bhuvaiu 
samanusasati tath = aitat = prana(sa)dat = avapta 
samasta - manda - 

48 la - chiihta - bharaih samudvahati mahamatya - 

- Alhana - nayaka maha - saihdhivigrahika - sri ^ 
Jojhapeya - prabho srikarana - Bhanda - 

49 gare pratharna - chchepati = Mahapradhana - sri ^ 
Lakshmana - prabho dvitiya chchhepati sena(na)pradh^j; 

- sri - Cchitameya - prabho ity=adi sri - 

50 karane saty = [e*] tasmin kale pravarta maug 

, mahakumara - sri - Kesidevah sarvan = eva sva ^ 

saihva(ba)dhyamanakan = anyan = api sam = aganii ^ 
ra 

51 japutra - maihtri - purohit = amatya pradh^j^ 

= apradhana - niyogikams = tatha rashtrapati ^ 
vishayapati nagara pati gramapati niyu - 

52 kta - niyukta - rajapurusha - janapadam == _taths 
haihjamana - nagara paura - tri - TOrga - prabhritiihs =- 
cha pranati - puja - satkara - samadesaih samdi - 
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Second Plate; Second Side 

53 disaty = astu vah saihviditaih yatha || Chala vibhutih 
kshana - bliaihgi - yauvanaih krit = amta - dant-amtara 

- varti - jivitaih (tarn) | tath = apy = avajna para - loka 

- sadhane nrinam = ah5 

54 vismaya - kari - cheshtitam (tarn) || [32*] Tatha ch = 
oktaih bhagavata Vyasena || Uchchhvas = avadhayah 
pranah sa ch = 5chchhvasah samiranah | samiranach = 
chalaih nasti ya - 

55 j = jlvati tad = adbhutaih (tarn) || [33*] Asann = asta 

- ratan = iti mrityur = jat5 dine dine | Ady = aihtaih 
nlyamanasya va(ba)dhy = asy = eva pade pade 11[34*] 
Ati - danarii tu sa - 

56 rvesham bhuird - danam = ih = ochyate | achala hy 
= akshaya bhumih sarvan = kaman = prayachchhati 
II [35*] Bhumidah svargam = arnhya sasvatir = edhate 
saina[h*] | 

57 punas = cha jahma saihprapya bhavet = bhumipatir = 
dhruvam(vam) |1[36*] yat = kimchit = kurute papain 
purusho viitti - karsitah | api go-charma - matrena 
bhuird - danena su - 

58. dhyati || [37* ||] Suvarnaih rajataih tamvraih mam - 
mukta vasuni cha | sarvam = etat = maharaja dadati 
vasudhaih dadat ||[38*] Tay5 yajnam sutam silam ^ 
adahah 

59 satya - vadina | guru - daivata - puja cha n = atikram 
= eti bhumidah ||[39*] Bhartur = nisreyase yukta 
saihgram = abhimukha hat ah | apara dattinah 

60 sura n = atikramarhti bhumidah ||[40*] Agnishtom = 
adibhir = yajnair = ishtva vipula - dakshinaih | na tat 
= phalam = avapnoti yad = datva vasudha nnpa 1|[41*] 

61 Sa nah kulasya purushah sa nau(h)vam(bam)dhuh sa 
nau(h)gatih | sa data sa cha vikranto yo dadati 
vasurhdhararii(ram) ||[42] Tatha ch = anta[r*] - Hina - 
jara - rakshasi praravdha(bdha) - 

62 grasaih yauvana[ih*]svarga - vasan = naraka - pata == 
samam = ishta - samagama - viy5ga - duUcha[m*] kadali 
= garbha vad = asarah sarhsarah sahaja - jara - marana 
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63 sadharana[ih’"J sarira[m“] pavana - chalita - kamalini - 
dala - gata - jala - lava - taralatare dhan = ayushi 
dndhatara - virakti - vu(bu)dhya saih - 

64 grihye[t(^a]ih (gnhniyat) ya (da)na - phalam (lam) [|‘] 
krita - Tretat = (ta) Dvapareshu ta,po == ’tyartham 
prasasyate | miinay5 = tra tu saihsanti danam = ekam 
kalau yuge ||[43*] Agner = apa - 

65 tyaih prathamaih suvarnain bhur = vaishnavi surya - 
sutas = cha gavah | l5ka - trayaih tena bhavet = 
pradattam (ttam) yashkarn (yah karh)chana[m*] gam 
cha mahi[m’"] cha dadyat || [44"“] Yavan == nisamya 

66 mularh go-romani cha sarvasah(sah) | naras = tavamti 
varsham svarga - loke maliiyate ||[45"‘] Asplmtayarhti 
pitarah pravalgaihti pita - 

67 mahah | bhumido = 'smat = kule jatah sa 
nah(san)tarayi-shyanti ||[46’"] Bhumi - danam su ~ 
patreshu su - tirtheshu su - parvasu | agadha - para 

- saih - 

68 Sara - sagar - ottaranaih bhavet ||[47"'] Dhavalan = 
atapatram dantinas = cha mad = oddhatah | bhumi 

- danasya pushpam phalam svargaih Pu - 

69 raihdara ||[48*] Iti dharm = adharma - vichara - 
chatura - chiraihtana - muni - vachanany = avadliarj'^a 
Mahakumara - sri - Kesidevena atmanah srey5h thi 
(yo=rtlii) - 

70 na maya Saka - nripa - kal = atita - saihvatsar = a[rii]ta 

- sateshu dasasu^ dvi - chatva rirhsaty = adhikeshu 
pravarttamana - Sarvari - saiiivatsar = amtargata 

i 1 Asvina - bahula - paihcha - dasyaih Ravau yatr = 
aihkato == 'pi Saka - saihvatu(t) 1042 Asvina - vadi 15 
Ravau saihjata - Surya - grahana - parva - 

72 m Rama - kshetr = amtarvartini paschim = odadhau 
Sila - tirjihe snatva gagan = eka - chakra - chudamanaye 
kamalini - kamukaya bhaga - 

73 te Savitre nana - vidha - kusuma - slaghyam = arghyam 
datva sa(sa)kala - sur = asura - gururh trai - l5kya - 
svaminaih bhagavantam = Umapatim = abhya - 
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74 rch 3 ^a 3 ^ajana - yajan = adhj^ayan = adhj^apan = adi 

- shat - karma - niratebhyah kratu - kriya - kanda 

- sau(saii)ndebhyah parama - vra(bra)hmanebhya[h"‘] 
chatur - dasa(se)bhya - 

75 s = tad = yatlia [|*] Jama[da’']gna(gnya) - gotraya ^g 
= veda - sakhine Narayan = aiii(gni) hotline Vasudeva 

- bhatt = opadhyaj^’a - sutaya | Jamadaga(gnya) - 

76 g5traya Rig-veda-sakliine Vasudeva - bhattaya Trivikrama 

- bhatta - sutaya | Bharadvaja - gotraya Yaja(juh) 
sakhine Gamga - 

77 dhara - bhatt = 5padhyaya - sri - Rama - dikshita - 
sutaj’^a I Vasi (si)shta - gotraya Rig - veda - sakliine 
Madhava - bhattaya Kesava - 

Third Plate 

78 bhatta - sutaya | Kanva - gotraya va(Ba)hvricha - 
sakhine Gve(Gau)-tama- bhatt -opadhyaya Amva(mba) 
risha - bhatt = opadhyaya - sutaya | Dhj^oumya 
(Dhaumya) - 

79 gotra^^’a Rig(]Wg)-veda - sakhine Mahadeva - bhat^ya 
Dharma - pandita - sutaya | Bharadvaja - gotraj^’a 
Va(Ba) hvricha - sakhine Goviihda - bha - 

80 ttaya Divakara - bhatta - sutaj^a |Jamada - gnya - 
g5traya Va(Ba)hv:richa - sakliine Nagadeva-bhatt aya 
Haradeva-bhatta -sutaya | Jamadagnya - Vatsa - go 

81 traj’^a Va(Ba)hvricha - sakhine Dam5dara - bhattaya 
Vamadeva - bhatta - sutaya | Jamadagnya - Vatsa - 
gatra^^a Va(Ba) hvricha - sakhine Trivikrama - bhattaya 
Kesa(sa)va - shadga (shad = ahga) - vi - 

82 [da’"] - suta 5 ^a Gagrya (Gargya) - gotraya Va(Ba) hvricha 

- sakhine Padmanabha - bhat^ya Damodara - bhatta - 
sutaya | Bharadvaja - g5traya Va(Ba)hvricha - sakhine 
Nagaditj^a - bhatta - 

83 ya | Narayana - dikshita - sutaya | Kasyapa - gotraya Va 
(Ba)hvricha - sakliine Sudana - bhattaya Loki - bhatta 
-sutaya | Bhardvaja - gotraya Va(Ba) hvricha - saklii - 

84 ne Kesava - bhattaj^a Damodara - sutaya [ Bharadvaja 

- gotraya Va(Ba)hvricha - sakliine Govarddhana - 
bhattaj^a Apaghaisasa - sutaya | yaja 
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85 na - yajan = adhyapan = adi - shat = karma - karanaya 
Va(Ba) li - charuka - vaisvadev = agnih5tra - kratu - 
kriy = adi - ni^anaya (nirmanaya) agat = abhyagata 
[t = atithi*] - sa 

86 vahanartham sva - parivara - posh^anartham cha 
Pranotpala - vishay = aihtahpati - Aure - gramah 
Tatha - Panikune - gramah griha - dramma - dudame 
(drudramma) i - 

87 ty = adi - samasta - raja - bh5gya - sahito lavan = agara 

- va(ba) hyaih Aure = gramasy = aghatanani purvatah 
Khara-nadi dakshinatah Khara - nadi pa - 

88 schimatah Khara - nadi uttaratah Doihgara puihji 
Panilota | Pjrukume - gramasy = aghatanani | purvatah 
Dogari Pamlpta | dakshina - 

89 ta[h*] Dogaripuniji Panilota | paschimatah Khara - 
nadi | uttaratah TaJaika | Evaih chatur = aghatan = 
5palakshitau sva - sima - parya[ih*]to sa - trina - 

90 kasht - odak = opet5 sa-danda - s = aparadho samasat 
= patra - samyuktya achata - bhata - prave^o karan 
= apaniya - sulka - vimukt5 puxva - datta - de - 

91 va 2 daya - vra(bra)hma - daya - varj5 tatha udaka 
= a^ - sargena namasya - vrittya paramaya bhaktya 
pratipaditb(tah) | Tad = esha s = anvaya = vain (bam) 
dhunam bhu[m*]jatam bhoja - 

92 yata[m*] va na ken = api paripamthata karamya| yatra 
uktam = eva mahamunibhi[h’^][|*] Va(Ba) hubhifr*] = 
vasudha bhukta rajabhih Sagar = adibhih | yasya ya- 

93 sya yada bhumis = tasya tasya tada phalaih ||[49"'] 
Datva bhumiih bhavinah parthivendra[n*] bhuyo bhuyo 
yachate Ramabhadrah | samanyo = yam dharma - setur 
= ni (nri)pa - 

94 naih kale kale palaniyo bhavadbhih ||[50*] Iti chirarhtana 

- muni - vachanany = avadharya sarvair = api sam aga- 
mibhir = asmad = vaihsajair = anyair = va bhu= 

95 palaih_ palana - dharma - pa(pha) la - lobha eva 
karaniyahj Na punas = tal = lopana - papa - kalamk = 
agresarena na ken = api bhavitavyaih | yas = tv=evam 
= abhyarthi - 

96 t5 = pi lobhad = ajnana - timira - patal = avrita 
= matir = achchhidya da (a) chchhidyamanam = 
anumodata(te) va | sa pamchabhir = api patakair = 
upapata - kais = cha li - 
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97 pto rau - rava - maha - rau - rav = andliata - misra 
(sr = a)di narakam .chiram = anubhavishyati | yath = 
okta[ih"‘] bhagavata Vyasena | sva - datta [m”"] para - 
datta[m*] va yo ha - 

98 ta vasuihdharam [|*] sa vishtayam krimir = bhutva 

bhumibhih (pitribhih) saha pachyate yatha ch 

= aitad - evaih tatha sasana - data lekhaka - hastena 
sva - matam = ar5pa - 

99 yata(ti) yatha mi(ma)taih mahakumara - Sri - 
Kesidevasya mahamandalesvara - srimad = Aparaditya- 
deva - suno [r*] = yad = atra sasane 

100 likhitaih || Ukhitam ch = aitan = maya srimad = 
raj = anujnaya bhandagare prathama - chchhepati 
mahapradhana sri Lakhumunaiyena (iiena) | yad=atra- 
(=ona) 

101 ksharam = adhik = aksharaih va tat=sarva[ih*] 
pramanam = iti || Ma[m*] gala [m*] maha(ha) - srih|l 

Notes and References 

1. From photographs. 

2. Expressed by a symbol. 

3. The Panliale pis. of Vikramaditya reads tatas=tan=ujjvala 

CJ.L, Vol.VL p.l35,1.10. 

4. The Thane pis. of Nagarjuna, saka 961 reads Bhillam=Amma- 
na‘Mamva(mbu)va-kshitibhujdm, 






Temples at Tirumalpuram 

S. Swaminathan 

The temple was the nerve centre of the society and the entire 
society revolved around the temple. It is said that one should 
not hve in a village which is devoid of a temple. Appar, the 
Saivite hymaist deplores such a village as a haunted village. 
Construction of temples to house gods is deemed as one of 
the seven pious deeds. In accordance with this laudable 
ideal, our ancients have utilised their htfge wealth in erecting 
innumerable tCiriple edifices and rehgious structures in South 
India. Having these temples as their nuclei, many cities have 
sprung up hke Srirafigam, Tafijavur etc., catering to the needs 
of the people. Much of the socio-religious-politico-economic 
and cultural activities took real shape in the vicinity of these 
temples* 

Against this background, the temples one of Siva and another 
of Vishnu at Tirumalpiiram, North Arcot district have been 
taken up for study here. It Is indeed very appropriate in 
this temple city that the first endowment lecture of Sri 
K.Subrahmanyam on temple study is being delivered 
here. I thank the office bearers especiallj’’ Dr.K.V.Ramesh, the 
secretary of the Society for the honour given to me. 

Reverting back to the subject, Tirumalpuram is 10 kms from 
Kanchi on the road to Arakonam in North Arcot district. It 
is located on the southern bank of the ancient Palar river. 
There are two temples of Siva and Vishnu now in ruins. 
Both of them flourished during the period of the Chdla rulers. 
The deity in the Siva temple was sung by the Saivite saints 
Sambandar and Appar. Sambandar describes Tirumalpuram 
as a prosperous city [valarnagar-marperu)} The temple was 

probably of brick construction during the visit of Saiva saints. 
It may be noted here that the Vishnu temple was- converted 
into a stone structure well before the Siva temple. The earliest 
record of the Siva temple belongs to the reign of Uttamachola 
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and the same is found engraved on the central shrine.^ It 
recounts the earlier grants made to this temple since the time 
of Aditj^a I. But an inscription^ of Parantaka Chola I dated 
in liis 37th regnal year (944 A.D.) is engraved on the west 
wall of the first prdkdra. It is not unhkely that this record 
might have been a recopy and inserted into the prdkara wall 
later. Hence, the temple might have been converted into stone 
structure sometime between the 37th year of Parantaka I (944 
A.D.) and the reign of Uttamachola (971 A.D). 

The Siva temple is called Mamkantesvara temple. The 
name Manikantesvara is perhaps due to Lord Siva’s coloured 
neck on account of his consuming poison as described by 
Sambandar and Appar. Sambandar eulogised the deity here 
as unblemished Manikanta. This temple contains thirtyeight 
inscriptions, while the Vishnu temple has fortythree.^ It 
is interesting to note that the inscriptions of Siva temple 
refer to it as Tirum^jpOTU-mahadevar, Tirumalperu-udaiyar, 
Tirumalpemu-Alvar, etc. The term ‘Tirumalperu’ means boon 
(received by) Vishnu. According to Appar’s Tevdram^^ Vishnu 
worshipped the Siva of this temple with flowers to obtain the 
disc (dli). According to Manikkavasagar’s Tiruvasagam,^ Lord 
Vishnu out of intense devotion removed his eyes and placed 
on the feet of Lord Siva and worsliipped. Moved by the 
devotion of Vishnu, Lord Siva gave a disc as boon to Vishnu. 
The village thus came to be called Tirumalpenu. Lord Siva 
who blessed Vishnu is called Tirumarperu-urayar. The Vishnu 
temple called in the inscriptions as G5vindappa(h-nimaridina 
Perum^acfigal, is away from the Siva temple in a locahty now 
also called G5vindappa(fi i.e., the abode of Govinda. In fact an 
inscription' of Rajaraja I refers to the gift of flower garden for 
Lord Krishna i.e., Govinda.^ In modern times the whole area 
is called Tirumalpuram. 

The inscriptions of Siva and Vishnu temple are analysed 
chronologically. In 944 A.D. during the reign of Parantaka 
I, the authorities of the Siva temple at Tirum^pOTU in 
Valla-nadu, in Damar-kottam sold a place of tax-free land 
to a certain Kadagan Kunjiramallan alias Chola-Marayan, It 
suggests that the temple possessed lands and sold them to 
individuals who paid not only the price but also the tax-money 
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and donated them back to the temple itself to conduct services 
or to provide for rituals and special worship to the deity therein. 

Next, the inscription of Parthivendravarman^ ‘who took 
the head of Vira-Pandya’ refers to the gift of 25 
kalanju of gold deposited with the sabha of Pattalam 
alias Elunimuvar-chaturvedimahgalam in Damar-nadu in 
Damar-kottam for burning two perpetual lamps in the temple 
at Tirumalpenu, one on behalf of his queen Vijjavi-Mahadevi 
and another on behalf of her associate. The shepherds who 
were to measure out oil, to burn the lamps were fed twice daily. 
In his 4th regnal year (976 A.D.)^° when the king was staying in 
his palace at Kachchippedu (Kanchipuram), it was represented 
to him through the officer Chola-muvendavelan and that 
the village Simyanur in Manayil-nadu, in Manayil-kottam 
had been granted in the 21st year of Aditya I (891 A.D.) 
as devadana-brahmadeya to the sabha of Puduppakkam in 
Purisai-nadu in the same koUam with the stipulation that 
they were to pay as devadana-iraiyili to the temple of 
Tirumal-peru-daiyar, 3000 kd4i of paddy as puravu and 561 
kadi as iravu in addition to 200| kalanju and a manjadi. This 
order was confirmed in the 4th regn^ year of Parantaka I (911 
A.D.) excluding from its purview, the lands in the village which 
had belonged to Sahkarappaffi-kilan for which the owner was to 
pay independently 3000 kadi to the temple. In the meanwhile, 
in the 36th year (943 A.D.) of Parantaka I, again the puravu 
3000 kadi of paddy that accrued as the mudal from the kdni 
of the kilan of Sahkarappaffi was also granted as devadana- 
iraiyilli and the same was entered in the tax register. But the 
sabha of Puduppakkam is stated to have seized this kdni of 
Sahkarappaffi-kilan, who refused to pay the irai in respect of 
the complaint to the king by the devakanmis (administrators 
of the temple), Unnaligai-udaiyar (piiests) and panmd:hesvarar. 
The king summoned both the parties, and after enquiry learnt 
that the accusation was substantiated. He imposed the fine 
on the sabha and confirmed the sabha, in possession of the 
said kdni and it directed them to pay 3000 kadi of paddy in 
respect of this kdni to the temple i.e., in respect of the whole of 
SmiyaCTur, the sabhd of Puduppakkam had to pay 6000 kadi (of 
paddy) as puravu, 561 kadi (of paddy) as iravu and 26 kalanju 
and 11 manjddi as gold levy to the temple. The whole village 
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thus became a devadana^brahmadeyam. The king ordered the 
•contents of this order to be incorporated in the tax register and 
several officials attested the entry. 

In the fourteenth regnal year of Uttamachola^^ (984 A,D.) 
Madhurantakan Gandaradittan made an endowment for the 
supply of 4 ndli each of milk, honey, ghee, curd and pulses to be 
filled in 108 pots and of other ingredients for the sacred bath of 
the god on every Sankrdnti day in the temple of Tirum^peru. 

During the period of Rajaraja I, the Siva temple received 
several benefactions. In his third regnal year (988 A.D.)^®\ 
the temple authorities sold land to Chola-madeviyar alias 
Panchavan-madevi, the queen of Rajaraja 1. She endowed it to 
the temple for the lamps. In the very next year (989 A.D.)^S 
the king made a gift of 497 kalanju of gold and a flower weighing 
2 kalanju to god Mahadevar during his visit to the temple to 
offer worship. The present is said to have been conveyed by his 
officer, ArumoU-muvendavelar. 

• In the same year^^, the official Madhurantakan Gandaradittan 
along with other officers, ViUavan-muvendavelar, Rajamarttan- 
da-muvendavelaf, Tindi Pidarax, the pontiff of the matha at 
Tirumay^am and also the junior officer Irumbadu-udaiy^ 
Mutti Paramesvaran met at the bathing hall (snapana-mandapa) 
of the Alvar e. e., Siva temple. They conducted enquiry into 
the temple affairs and discerned that the property of god 
Agnisvara was misused, the landed property and its produce 
were misappropriated and the offerings were diminished to 
just two ndli of rice, The erring officials were punished 
with fines and six pieces of land measuring 2- veli were 
ordered to be resumed and the taxes thereon paid to the 
Kamakk5ttam in the temple. Besides this, taxes on a md 
of land at Kulattur and 225 kuli at Sirtiy^.^r were also 
made over to the temple. In the 997 A.D.,^^ the sabhd 
of Sirrur alias Pnthvimadevi-chaturvedimangalam agreeing 
to measure out 225 kddi of paddy to the temple in the 
month of Panguni as interest for the 60 kalanju of gold 
received by them from the temple of Tirumalperu. In the 
next year, the urdr of Palugur in Palugur-nadu received 60 
kalanju of gold from the temple of Tirumalperu and had 
agreed to measure out 225 kadi of paddy to the temple. 
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The urdr themselves had agreed to pound, clean and measure 
at the courtyard (tirumurramj of the temple. Two ^'■ears later/^ 
the urdr of Tirumalperu received 15^ kalanju of gold from the 
temple and had agreed to measure out 28 kddi of paddy to the 
temple. 

During the time of his successor i.e., Rajendra in the 21st 
year of his reign, the sahhd of Puduppakkam in Purisai-nadu, 
in Manayil-kot^m had sold the tax free devaddna land of 2750 
kuli to the temple of Tirumalper-udaiyar, against a sum of 
30 kalanju of gold. But the land was not utilised for any 
services for a longtime till about the 21st (1033 A.D.) regn^ 
year of this king. The perunguri-sabhd of Nittavinoda-valanadu 
sold two villages in the next year as sdldbhoga to the temple 
at Tirmalperu in lieiu of 6300 kdsu by K5van Kumaran alias 
Dandanayaka Madurantaka-vel^, an army official who was a 
native of Marudadu in Venkumak-kottam. In 1042 A.D. 
another official Soman Kumaran alias Madurantaka-marayan 
purchased 3000 kuli of land from the sabhd of Kuram alias 
Solmarttanda-chaturvedi-mahgalam for 36 rdjardja-kdsu and 
endowed it to the temple to provide for 75 kalasam paddy 
to meet the expenses of the dailj'* supply of tumbai flowers 
for the god, and to feed two Sivaydgins in the temple. The 
sabhd under took the responsbility of remitting taxes such as 
pudarpon-panchavdram^ sillirai^ echchdru and o’ther taxes. 

The temple has no records of Rajendrachola I’s successors 
till the time of Kul5ttunga I. In the 26th regnal year^^ of 
Kffiottunga I (1097 A.D.) one Namban Madhurantakavel^ 
alias Kulottungachola Virai-nattu-muvendavelar of Pattikuffi 
purchased some pieces of land measuring 1600 kuli from 
several individuals. The urdr of the devaddna *\dllage, 
Tirumarperu in Valla-nadu agreed to exempt kadamai 
taxes and also the kudaimai dues on the devaddna 
lands. In the same year,’^^ (1097 A.D.) the temple 
authorities sold* 1969 kuli of land at Sirriydrrur^ a 
devaddna in Purisai-nadu for a sum of ten kdsu to an 
individual Pattukkudaiy^ Tumban Madhurantakadevan alias 
Kulottungachola Virainattu-mtivendavel^ who endowed it to 
the same temple for making a flower garden [tirunanda^vanam). 
In 1111 A.D.,^^ the tzrar sold 6,700 kuli of land as urkil-iraiyilli 
in addition to another plot of waste land which was sold as 
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kudiyiruppu (house site) by the tirar of Nittavinodanallur in 
Damar-nadu, in Jayahgonda-cholamandalamfor 20 kdsu to one 
Kuttadi-Sirudaikkcdal alias Cholappallavaraij^an of Nagambat^ 
in Mala-nadu in Cliola-mandalam for the mcdntenance of a 
maiha^ estabhshed by him in the tirumadaivilagam of the 
temple at TirumSperu under the management of a tapasvin 
called Anbarkkarai sandai. In 1125 A.D. of Vikramach5la, 
the successor of Kul5ttuhga in a sale of 6000 kuli out of their 
common land was made to the temple of Tirumarper-udaiyar, 
by the ufdr of Smiya^ur, a devadana village, for 20 kdsu. The 
tax amount had been remitted on behedf of the temple by 
one UttamachSan Pomambalakkuttan alias Kannagadaraiyan.. 
Half of this land is said to be in favour of the god 
UttamacholTsvaram-udaiyar Avimuttisvaram- udaiyar in the 
temple. The income from land was to meet the requirements of 
worsliip in the temple. It was let on lease by the temple to one 
Taluvakkulainja-Pichchar of Tiruvegambam-udaiyar temple. 
The donor Kannagadaraiyar is stated to have made further gift 
of about 138 kalanju of gold for ornaments to the god. In 1212 
A.D., the king (Kul5ttuhga III) issued order at the request 
of Chedirayan granting ninety-six veli of tax-free at Vadiyur 
for requirements of worship of god Uttamacholisvaram-udaiyar 
which was consecrated by the chief Chedirayan in the temple 
of Tirumarperu-udaiyar. This was to take effect from the 34th 
regnal year. And the royal order was attested by many officials. 
During Rajaraja Ill’s reign, the Siva temple received gifts of 
cows from philanthropic donors for burning perpetual lamps in 
the temple. In 1241 A.D.’^^ i.e. during the 15th regnal year of 
Rajaraja III Araiyan Niranind^ Chedirayan of Panahku^, an 
agent of Siyan Sambuvaraayan donated 64 cows to burn two 
perpetual lamps. 

Vishnu temple 

The earliest inscription in the Vishnu temple belongs to 
Parantaka I’s reign. In 938 A.D.,^" Amanimadeviyar, the 
queen of Parantaka I, made a gift of a perpetual larnp to 
the deity at Govindappach in Valla-nadu on behalf of her 
elder sister Kamban Gunakanta. The donor is also ceilled 
Rasihgam, a native of Pohytir in Poliyur-nadu, a division of 
Pandi-mandalam. In the same year king Parantaka donated 
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some silver vessels on the day of solar eclipse when he paid 
a visit to the temple. In 941 A.D.^® a general of the king, 
Maran Paramesvaran a resident of Shukvdattur donated 96 
sheep for a lamp to the deity Govindappac^-Alvar. The donor 
made this gift on his way to the Chola capital, Thafijavur 
after conquering Sitpuh and NeUore. In 938 A.D.^° th.e 
Chola queen Amudan-pe^al alias PaUavanmadeviyar made 
a gift of lamp. Agedn in 941 A.D.,^^ the officii Olukkai 
Viranarayanan alias Anantavikrama. PaUavaraiyar, donated 
30 pon for making a crown to the image of the god 
Govindappadi-perumanaigal. In 946 A.D.^^ Ka^ali Mayilatti 
Nilakantan, a merchant of Kottamavalampach in Kachchippedu 
sold 12 paUi tax-free garden land at Pidariyar Kulattur to 
the temple of Paramasvami at Govindappadi in Valla-nadu. 
Prince Uttamasihyar,^^ the son of Parantaka I made an 
endowment of 27 kalanju of gold for burning a perpetual lamp 
in the temple at Govindappa^. In the 13th regnal year of 
Parthivendravarman an endowment of 2000 kuli of lan4 at 
Siniyattur in Melpalugur-nadu was made by Mannan Kannan 
alias Kamarmoha-varanapperaraiyan the elephant mahout of 
the king.^"* He made this gift to feed the brahmanas daily in 
the matha attached to the temple. He purchased the land 
from the temple itself. In the third regnal year of Rajaraja 
a vellala made a gift for burning a lamp to the deity 
'Kamsari i.e. Krishna at Govindappadi. In 995 A.D. Arunilj^ 
Sri-Krishna alias Muvenda Pidavur-velar, the accountant of 
Pidavur-nadu in Chola-nadu donated 29 kalanju of gold whicR 
was invested with the urdr of Velkalavenpakkam adjacent to 
Govindappadi. The three kalanju collected from them as 
interest every year was to be utilised i.e., 2 kalanju for tR^ 
singers who recited the Tiruppadiyam, Kolanarkulal composed 
by the donor’s father Kayavan Arunilai on the seventh day 
of the annual festival in the temple and another 1 kalanju to 
the priests who had made arrangements.^® In the next year- 
i.e. 996 A.D. a merchant Mayilatti Venkadan of Pattam ill 
Avur-kuream in Chola-nadu made an endowment for burning 
a lamp before the image of Anuraadevar (Hanumadevan) set 
up by him at Govindappadi. The donor is also stated to 
have endowed ten kalanju of gold left in charge of the urdr 
of Velkalavenpakkam to provide for the daily offerings to 
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the same deit 3 ^ In 1004 A.D.^® during the 19th regnal year 
of Rajaraja I an individual Kadamban Venkadan a velldla 
resident of Nalliir-Pudukku^ in Ch5la-mandalam reclaimed 
and brought under cultivation by his own efforts 1000 kuli 

of tax-paying land at Smiyanrur belonging to the temple of 
G5vindapa^-perum^a(hgal. The land had been filled with 
sand on account of a breach in the P^ar river. He was 
helped in this venture by additional allotment of temple lands 
adjoining the above with irrigational faciHties. Kadamban 
VenJcadan then re-endowed the whole plot of land. The donor 
then purchased 1150 kuli of tax-free land from the urdr of 
. Venbakkam for burning a perpetual lamp in the temple. In 
the third regnal year of Rajendra Chola I (1015 A.D.) an 
endowment of 21 kalanjuolgolA to the temple at Govindappadi 
in Valla-nadu was made by an individual Kodan Namban 
Nattaga^ alias Uttamachola Brahma-valavaraiyan of Aruvelur 
in Chola-mandalam for feeding the Srivaishnavas on all these 
days of the festival in Chittirai month in the temple. 

During the 32nd regnal year*^^ of Rajadhiraja I (J.050 A.D.) 
the urdr of Amanpakkam in Palukur-nadu sold a piece of land 
in favour of the god Uyyakkondalyar at Govindappadi. It is 
mentioned that a lady Viman Ton^ consecrated a silver image 
called UyyakondSyar at Govindappa^. 

The above study of inscriptions reveal that both the Siva and 
Vishnu temples were patronised during the Chola period. It 
appears that the early Chola rulers favoured Vishnu temples. 
In otherwords though they were ardent Saivites they were not 
influenced by any narrow sectarian interests. Inscriptions of 
Parantaka I and Sundarachola point out their endowments to 
Vishnu temples. The king seems to have visited the Vishnu 
temple at Tirumalpuram to receive his triumphant general 
after the victory over NeUore. 

Interestingly the Siva temple was patronised by the Cholas 
starting from Rajaraja I. The advent of Rajaraja I ushered a 
new era in the history and development of Saivism. 

It is interesting to note that none of the Ch5la emperors 
starting from Rajaraja I made many gifts to Vishnu temples 
which was favoured mostly by common folk. Rajaraja I’s and 
his successor’s predilection towards Saivism is too well-known 
to be explained at length. 
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The Siva temple received land grants from the time of Aditya 
1. When the sabhd of Puduppakkam misappropriated the kdiit 
of an individual and withheld the revenue to be paid to the 
temple, the temple authorities did not hesitate to bring it to 
the notice of the king who ordered the return of the proceeds 
to the temple treasury and this suggests the control of the 
Chola rulers over the local administration and the temple 
management. 

In course of time things changed. In the 12th yeeir 
of Rajaraja I, Madurantakan Gandaradittan, the auditing 
official discovered that the property of god Agnisvara was 
misappropriated hy the temple staff for their own use and daily 
food offerings to the deity was diminished. The erring officers 
were punished and fined and the misappropriated 2 1/2 velis 
were resumed and with that a new service was instituted in the 
temple. 

It is not known why the nearby Vishnu temple was not 
subject to scrutiny. In fact the royal official Madhurantakan 
Gandaradittan was conspicuous by his absence in any of the 
records of Vishnu temple. Probably because the Siva temple 
possessed la^ge property and had been receiving grants since 
the time of Aditya I and its mismanagement became evident 
that v/arranted the scrutiny. Besides the Siva temple was more 
popular while the Vishnu temple was exclusively patronised bv 
the people. 

The temple was popular throughout Chola rule and donors 
belonged to various strata of the society. In one inscription 
from the Siva temple one vaikhdnasa (Vaishnava) figures as a 
signatory. The presence of the Vaishnava in the Tirumalpurani 
viUag^ is significant to note when it is seen that it was a 
Vaikhanasa entitled Kuttattm N^pattiruvan who was asked 
to record a transaction concerning the Siva temple in the same 
village. It suggests the cathoficity of the society at that time. 

The Tirumalpuram temples in the Chola period served not 
• only as a place of worship but also functioned as economic 
corporations. When the township of Tirumalpuram was 
established, large areas of land were set apart for the temples. 
The temple in turn sold them to philanthropic donors who 
paid not only price-money but also the tax-money. The 
donors purchased them, reclaimed and returned the same to 
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the temple which instituted some services on behalf of the 
donors. The temple received not only the land back, but alsoits 
price and tax-amount. In one case we noticed that as a result 
of breach in the Palar river the lands owned by the Vishnu 
temple was covered with sand. The temple was placed in an 
unenviable position as it had to pay tajces for this unproductive 
land. An enterprising individual came forward, exerted himself, 
reclaimed it and brought them under cultivation and donated 
back to the temple for providing food offerings. 

The local assembhes in and around this township estabhshed 
close contact with the temple. In fact the temple was an 
important limb of the loccd organisation. We have seen above 
that several local assembles received gold or grain from the 
donors. The temples not only performed the mere functions 
of receiving gifts from the devotees but also saw to it that 
suitable investments were made out of them so as to ensure a 
good return in cash or kind for the uninterrupted performance 
of various religious services in the temple most of which were 
instituted by the donors themselves. The sahhd invested the 
amount of donations or gifts in some productive enterprises 
and the returns or the interest which accrued as a result of the 
investment was utilised for the stipulated endowments. Some 
of the records of the Siva temple reveal that the money was 
deposited with the residents of the village who in turn returned 
the interest in paddy in the temple and thereby fulfiled the 
obligations of the donors. We have noted above when the 
land owned by the Vishnu temple became fallow and filled 
with sand on account of a breach in the Palar, an individual 
came farward to reclaim the land. The temple authorities not 
only permitted the above individual in this venture but also 
provided additional lands for irrigational facilities. Both the 
temples had a large retinue of servants and employees on its 
roll and the number and magnificance of the various services 
depended upon the reliable income wliich resulted from the 
profitable investment of endowed funds. Hence the growth 
of these temples was closely associated with and dependent 
upon the programme of agricultural development in and around 
Tirumalpuram. The Tirumalpuram inscriptions are also useful 
for the study of cultural history too. To cite an instance 
in an inscription of Vishnu temple, it is mentioned that an 
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endowment has been created by Arunilai Sri-Krishna alias 
Muvenda Pidavurvelar, the accountant of Pidavur-nadu to 
recite the tivuppadiyam beginning with kolanarkulal composed 
by the donor’s father. Kayavan Arunilai on the seventh day 
of the festival. As this hymn is not found in any of the 
Vaishnava literature, it might have been composed by the above 
person. M. Raghava Aiyangar, who examined this record has 
opined that those temples which were not sung by Alvars and 
Nayanmars were sung later on during the reign of Rajaraja I 
by the learned devotees. 

To conclude, both the Siva and Vishnu temples played 
import ant. roles in the contemporary society. The temple need 
not be considered only as an economic conduit. The most 
important point to be emphasised here is that the numerous 
services on the occasion of worship in the temple might have 
attracted a large number of devotees, thus prohferating an 
immeasurable amount of rehgious fervour centering around the 
local deities. There are a number of instances whereby itinerant 
Vedic scholars were fed on the occasion of midday service in 
several centres, obviously in return for the recital of Vedas 
on important occasions for the general welfare of the entire 
society. 
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Ancient Tamil Monarchy and 
the Setupati Kings 

S. D. Nellai Nedumaran 
S. Ramachandran 



Tamil scholars as well as historians have dwelt at length on 
the subject of Tamil monarchy, i.e., Chera, Chola, and Pandya 
dynsties. The Setupati royal house-hold was the only Tamil 
royalty which ruled some parts of Tamil Nadu after the decline 
of the Tamil monarchy. It will be impossible to conduct 
research on the Tamil royalty, if the contributions as well as 
the achievements of Setupatis are not taken into account. In 
this article an attempt is made to identify the caste affiliation of 
the Tamil monarchy, taking into consideration the facts gleaned 
from the royal charters of the Setupati kings as primary source 
materials. Some other inscriptional and hterary references are 
also used as corroborative evidences. 

Many articles and books have been written by scholars on 
the Setupatis, the Maravar leaders of the Setu country.^. But 
it seems that no concrete evidences has been cited either to 
prove or disprove whether these Setupati kings descended from 
the Chera, Chola and Pandya nobility. Recently, compilations 
of deciphered copper plate inscriptions issued by the Setupati 
kings have been brought out with appropriate interpretations 
by two scholars namely S. Raju and S.M. Kamal.^ These 
copper-plate charters are of inestimable value, as they were 
legimate social documents. 

Enemies of the Solar and Lunar Races 
The ancient Tamil kings continuously and consistently 
^ claimed their descent from the heroes of the Solar and Lunar 
races.^ Even if we discount the stories of their mythical origin, 
we have to accept the fact that there was a method in the 
madness. The imperial Cholas and Pandyas who boasted 
as the heirs of the Solar and Lunar races respectively were 
never inconsistent in the details that they provide while 
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eulogising their ancestors. In the 12th and 13th centuries A.D. 
when the Chola and Pandyas fought among themselves, they 
used the Mahabali Vanadiraya cheiftains as pawns in their 
political intrigues."^ But this strategy of the Tamil monarchy 
back-fired and as a result Mahabali Vanadirayars captured the 
capitals of the Ch5la and Pandya dynasties and established 
their unquestioned supremacy.^ The Cholas faded from the 
political scene and the humiliated Pandyas lingered on and 
shifted from Madurai, establishing a new capital at Tenkasi 
in the Tirunelveh region. The Mahabali Vanadiraya called 
themselves as Rajakulasarpa-garudan (kite to the serpent of 
royalty, i.e., Kshatrij'^as). These Mahabali Vanadirayas who 
claimed their descent from the Asura chief Mahabali had 
the title “Marattiru” the “Marava’n”, “Rakshasan” etc., and 
ruled the Pandya country in the 15th and the 16th centuries.^ 
Literary works as well as inscriptions belonging to this period 
atteast to the fact that ‘Maravars, captured Madurai from the 
Pandya kings. 

The Setupati cheiftains who ascended the political horizoan 
in the beginning of the 17th century.", prominently displayed 
their titles like “Araia Ravana Raman” (Rama to the Ravanas 
called kings^) “ Arasar At^m Tavirtt^”^ (one who stopped the 
royal show of kings) and “Indu-kula-sarpa-garudan”^® (Garuda 
to the cobra called the kings of the Lunar race, i.e., the 
Pandyas. It is to be noticed here that the Maravars refused 
to give their girls in marriage to the Pandya royalty in this 
period. According to the versions of Naduvakurichi^^ and 
Uttumalai^*^ Maravar palegars, the Pandyas belonged to the 
Lunar race and the concerned palegars belonged to the Maravar 
race. Numerous references occur in the literary works and 
occassional songs belonging to that period, concerning such 
refusal on the part of the Maravars to the marital proposals 
sent by the royalty. 

Another prominent title borne by the Setupati in their 
charters was ‘‘Vaigai-valanddan-kottam-adakkV^'^ (he who 
suppressed the valour [korram) of the Pandyas). Gradually 
in addition to this title, the Setupati started using the title 
Madurairayan^^. This title which is similar to the title 
Madurdpuri-mahanayagan borne by the Vanadirayar chief in 
the 15th-16th centuries^^ seems to be at variance with their 
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other titles ]ike Maduraiyar' apatsahdyan^'* (Saviour of Madurai 
kings) and Maduraiyar-manam-kattarP^ ( he who protected 
the honour of the Madurai kings) borne by them in their 
later charters. But we have tp remember that the Nayaka 
have established themselves as the kings of Madurai in the 
16th century A.D., only with the support of the Maravars 
and the indispensability of the Maravars in the pohtical 
power structure of the pohgary system that was introduced 
by the Nayaks of Madurai is reflected in these titles. This 
indispensability led to the entrenchment of Maravars in the 
socio-poHtical environment in Madruai and as a result, the 
Setupatis started using the title Vaigai-valanddan in the year 
1661 A.D.^^ and 1750 A.D.^^ Probably the vaccum created by 
the Vaigai-valanddan for a brief while. Similar to the title 
Vaigai-valanddan the Setupati kings started using the titles 
Semhinddav?^ and Semhi-valanddan'^'^ in the years 1755 A.D. 
and 1782 A.D. respectively. It is hoped that it will not be 
considered as a speculation if we come to the conclusion that 
the complete fading away of the Tenkasi Pandya kings from the 
pohtical scenario in the year 1754 A.D. and the total vaccum 
created by the downfall of the Madurai Nayak kingdom in the 
year 1735 A.D. led to the independence as well as socio-pohtical 
supremacy of the Maravars^^ and led the Setupati kings to 
usurp the title nadan used as the caste title by the Nddar 
community people who claimed to belong to the solar and 
Lunar races.It is pertinent to notice here that the Setupati 
kings issued a copper-plate grant to one Attami- nadan (who 
belonged to the Nadar caste) as a SetupaUayam (Caste title 
deed) in the year 1754 A.D. In this grant the usual high 
soimding titles of the Setupati kings are absent. Especially the 
titles Vaigai-valanddan^ Vaigai valanddartrkottam-adakki Jdti 
and the like are not mentioned in this copper-plate grant. 

The Setupati kings originally had only the ‘Anumakko(h’^^ 
(flag having the flgure of Hanuman, the monkey god) and 
this has been mentioned in their first copper-plate grant. 
This fact has been endorsed by the compiler of Ahhiddna 
Chintdmani^ A. Singaravelu MudaHyar who was patronised by 
the Maravar Zamindar of Palavanattam Panditturai Tevar-^^, 
At times they claim to have Ga,rudakko(h also‘^"". But in 
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their later copper-plate grants, the Setupati kings claim to 
have Sevarkoch^^ (flag having the figure cock), and ultimately 
‘Minakkodi’"^^ (flag having the figure ‘fish’) and Pufikko^^^ 
(flag having the figure tiger), the royal emblems of the Pandyas 
and the Cholas. Though the Setupati kings claimed to have 
subdued the entire country and engraved their royal emblem 
on the Mount Meru like the early Pandyas and Chola kings^^, 
they did not claim to have used the fish or the tiger emblem 
for that purpose. Instead they boast, that they engraved the 
figure of the boomerang valaikunil or valaitadi or valarif'^ the 
typical weapon of Maravars, on the Mount Meru. 

It is true that the Setupati kings in some of their copper-plate 
grants call themselves as Ravikulasekaran^^ Ravi Martandarf^^ 
Ravivarman^^ and Ravikula Setupat?^, In some later 
copper-plate grants belonging to the 18t century A.D., they 
call themselves as Manunitimanan^^ and ManunithiChdlav?^• 
One copper-plate grant starts with the word Suriyan Svasti 
sri. But contrary to aU those titles one copper plate grant 
applies the title Ravivarmakandan?^ (destroyer of Ravivarman 
or opponent to the kings of the solar race) to the Setupati 
king and another later grant which belongs to the year 1755 
A.D., introduces the Setupati king as one who made the 
kings of Gopala-vamsa and Surya-vaihsa submissive.^^ In the 
same copper-plate grant the king calls himself as Ravikula 
Suriyari^^ and Chola nittavirdta Ranamukasuddhaviran, In 
another copper-plate grant belonging to the year 1794 A.D. 

Chandiravankisha Suriyavahkishappiratdpa^'* is mentioned as 
the epithet of the king.^^ We have to probe deep into history for 
explaining away such inconsistencies. According to the Jesuit 
Missionary Proenza, the Kshatriyas of the Chola country who 
belonged to the noble caste could not withstand the humiliation 
at the hands of the Bijapur Sultan’s forces and commited 
self immolation. Thousands and thousands of such noble 
caste people died in that holocaust.This happened around 
1658-1659 A.D. The correct interpretation of the term “noble 
caste people” should be Chdnror-kulattavar i.e., ndddrs of the 
Chola country. This was the same period when the Setupati 
kings started using self contradictory titles cited above. Now it 
beocmes apparent that the Setupati kings were jubilant about 
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their achievements of having subdued the ancient Tamil 
monarchy and this pride is reflected in their title 
Muvardyagandan (destroyer of the Chera, Chola and Pandya 
kings)"^*^ This title is quoted invariably in majority of the 
copper-plate grants issued by the Setupati kings. 

But in the same period that is under discussion, one subsect 
of people belonging to the Nadar caste were consistently and 
unrelentingly claiming Solar racial origin. They registered 
themselves as Valahgai Uyyakkonda Ravikula kshatriyar, in 
legal documents.Another sect among the Nadar caste people 
claimed Pandyakula kshatriyas lineage'^^. But the voice of 
these pople, who were not in a composition in the socio-political 
power structure of Tamil Nadu was submerged in the hue and 
cry created by the poets who eulogised the Setupati kings in 
the prasasties of the copper-plate grants and hterary works. 
One such poet, Palapattadai Chokkanathappulavar by name, 
portrayed the Setupati king as the sole representative of the 
combined genealogy of the Solar race, Lunar race and the 
race of the river Ganges.*^' But even that poet recognises 
the fact that the Setupati kings hailed from the Jeyatuhga 
vamsam and they took* the reins of governing the state after 
the three Tamil emperors (Chera, Ch5la and Pandyas) and 
all other traditional cheiftains vanished from the political 
aren.*^^ Though the Setupatis had become the rulers of the 
region at their control, they did not claim the wliite coloured 
royal parasol (venkoi^akkodai) as their attribute. Instead they 
claimed only the saSron coloured parasol (chehkavikkudai). 
But there was some people, who though being the subjects 
of the Setupati were using the white coloured royal parasol in 
their paraphernalia and such people had to pay a tax called 
Vellaikkudaippattaiya - yari"^^. We can find an answer to 
the caste identity of these people in the social documents of 
the Ch^pr community people.In these documents it is 
mentioned that nadars in the region situated on the banks 
of river Vaigai had the title Mukkandar in the 16th - 17th 
centuries. One Dharma Mukkandar an influential man living 
in the village Vaigai situated in the Setu country is mentioned 
in*a copper plate grant issued by the Setupati king.^^ 

The^ Chatur-varna system was in* vogue in the regions 
administered by the Setupati kings,Instead of claiming 
Kshatriya status, the Setupati kings claimed sudra (vellalar) 
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status only'*^. Having hailed from the Sahara (Eyinar) 
race, Setupati kings were ardent worsliippers of Durga (the 
destroyer of the biiffallow demon)-^*^. In one copper plate 
grant, the}^ proclaim that as long as their reign lasts, they 
would pla}’' a major role in conducting the Pahguni festival 
(on the full moon day in the month of Phalguna) at the 
Durga temple at Ramanathapuram^^. It is believed that 
the Setupati kings were allowed to conduct Mahanavami 
festival by Tirumalai- nayakkar, when they routed the Mysore 
forces and saved the Madurai Nayak king’s honour in 1656 
A.D. It is believed that Tirumalai- nayakkar presented a 
golden image of Rajarajesw^'ari to the Setupati king, to be 
installed at the Ramanathapuram palace^® and special pujas 
conducted on the occasion of Mahanavami^". This Setupati 
king seems to have honoured one Muttuvijayan Chervaikkaran, 
a Maravar of Peruvaykkottai with a hon faced palanquin 
(^singamukat-tandiyal)^ Hfted his position to that of a lord of 
the highest rank, superior to aU other lords who had the 
privilege of going on palanquins (tandiyamar) and ordered that 
he would get the first prasada during Mahanavami festival, 
(Dasara, the festival of Kshatriyas). This Chervaikkaran seems 
to have fought against the Kannadigas^"®, (Mysoreans), who 
were conducting Mahanavami with pomp and splendour. The 
palanquin lords of Ramanathapuram who were getting the first 
prasada during Mahanavami, in the earher period, might have 
been nadars. 

The Title Setupati: its Meaning and Import 

In some of the copper plate grants, the Setupati kings 
claim to belong to the Chetuhgaraya-vaihsam^^. This title 
can be intrepreted in different ways. It may be taken as the 
corrupt form of the word Jayatuhga or it can be interpreted as 
another form of Chediraya. This title .Chediraya is borne by 
Chervaikkara- nadars^^ or siruku(h-nadars also. These nadars 
are generally termed as Kallachanar. It is not known at present 
whether the Chedirayar subsect of Nadars and the Setupati 
subsect of Maravars had previous connections.^^ But the title 
Setupati did not originally mean any individual but it was 
the name of the town Ramesvaram whence the Setu or bridge 
towards Lanka was built. The word Chedi has also got the 
menaing of a bridge. Setupati simply means the holy place of 
Setu. 
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The title of the first chief Sadaikkattevan who was rested 
with the power of protecting Ramesvaram, by the Madurai 
Nayak ruler Muttu Krishnappa-nayakkar in the beginning 
of 17th century A.D. was ‘Setupatikattatevar (protector of 
the coastal town Ramevaram). It is generally believed by 
historians that Muttu Krishnappa-nayakkar used the Maravar 
forces to subdue the TenJcasi Pandya dynasty. The pe^l 
fishery rights which were jealously possessed by the Pandya 
kings were gradually getting transformed to the hands of the 
Madurai Nayaks in that period. The help and assistance of the 
Maravar forces might have been crucial in this venture. It seems 
hkely that the titles Ton^anturaik kavalan^^ (protector of the 
port of Ton^) and Setupatikattatevar^^ were conferred on the 
Maravar cWef Sadaikkat-tevar by the Nayak king keeping in 
view of the above fact. These titles have been continuously 
used by the Setupati kings in their copper plate grants. Of 
these titles, Setupatikattatevar was probably adopted as the 
Pattabhishekanama or coronation title. 

The titles ^Setumula-rakshd-durandaran\ ^Tiruvdnaikkdvalari* 
and Tevaikkdvalan^ were possessed by the Mahabali Vanadirayar 
kings in the 15th and 16th centuries These titles due 

to their association with the mythological origin of the Setu 
or the bridge built by the monkey brigade had a holy sura 
around them. It was but natural for the Setupati kings to 
have adopted these titles as their own. Previously, Maravars 
who were considered to be the residents of the infertile regions 
{'pdlai-nilarri) were not vested with the responsiblity of stha^ 
lamkdvaP^ (protecting civiHzed and well-settled regions) by the 
Tamil monarchy. In the 14th century A.D. when the Madurai 
Sultanate was ruling parts of Tamil country, Maravars defeated 
the Pandyas and began to rule the region' situated between 
Madurai and Tahjavur. Even in the 14th century, Pandya kings 
like Parakrama Pandya seem to have rehed in Ravikulamaiman, 
Ranavirapperumal Gahgeyan who belonged to the Solar race, 
but Suraikkudi Vijayalayatevan defeated the Gahgeyan The 
dominance of the Maravars continued upto the 16th century 
A.D. in the above regions and it is mentioned in Achyutardyd- 
hyudayam^* that the Vijayanagar king Achyutaraya defeated 
the Maravar ruler of Madurai. The name of the Maravar ruler is 
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mentioned as Manabhupati in the prasasties of the Vijayanagar 
kings of that period. It is apparent that Manabhupati is 
the corrupt form of Vanabhupati^^. The upward mobihty 
of the Maravars probably began in the time of Vanatirayars 
and continued afterwords. Some Maravars were appointed for 
watch and ward duty in cities and holy places. The title 
. Virakafichukan^^. borne earher by the Vanadirayars and later 
adopted b}'^ the Setupatis^® imphed the word Kanchukan was 
used for a watchman in ancient Tamilnadu*^^. But sthalamkaval 
and padikaval duties were not left inV^he hands of Maravars 
previousl 5 ^ Even when Vehgaimarpan, the Marava chief was 
riding K^apper (Kalaiyarkoyil area)^^ and Marappor Akutai'^ 
who in all probability was the chief of the subsect Akata 
Maravar, was ruling Ktidal (probably Kudalur) in the Sahgam 
period, fertile regions, trading centres and ports in the coasted 
areas of the Pandya country were not administered by the 
Maravars.This situation continued upto the 13th century, 
but was changed by the Vanadirayars"^. It seems that the 
Vijayanagar rulers, though they had no intention to interfear 
in the social affairs of the Pandya country, thought it politicady 
wise to reaffirm the rights of the Pandyas in connection with 
the pearl fishery coast. 

In the later part of 16th century, Alaganperum^- 
Raman alias Srivallabha Pandyan was ruling the South P^dya 
country having his headquarters at Tenkari. He had some 
control over the pearl-fishery coast. His predecessors had 
marital relationship with the family of Achyutarayar, the. 
Vijayanagar king. It might have been as a result of such 
close relationship, that Srivallabha retained his power, inspite 
of the presence of Madurai Nayak in the Pandya country. 
A hterary wrok Sivalamaran-katai,"® written by the coifrt 
poet of Ativirarama Pandyan by name Chidamabaranatha 
Kavi in the beginning of 17th century A.D. relates one 
interesting incident, in detail. Once Sivalamaran (Srivallabha 
Pandyan or Ativiraraman) worshipped at the Ramesvaram 
temple and performed tuldbhdra^ sacrifice there. The Arya 
Brahmins, at that temple shared among themselves the gold 
weighed, against the weight of Sivalam^an. Sivalamaran got 
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angry and imprisoned them. The Arya Brahmins argued that 
they had the right of possessing the income of the temple and 
produced a copper plate grant as an evidence in support of their 
argument. Sivalam^an verified the document which was said to 
have been issued by Sri Rama himself. After getting convinced 
of the bonafide credentials of the Arya Brahmins, Sivalam^an 
released them. This incident, though veiled in mythological 
jargon, seems to have some historical authenticity beliind it. 
The Arya Brahmins who got legitimacy in the Ramesvarara 
temple affairs probably in the Vijayanagar period, (the 14th 
- 15th centuries) convinced Sivalam^an both sentimentally 
and practically, citing their mythological as well as political 
connections, towards which Sivalam^an had high regards. 

In the year 1746 A.D.,^" when Muttukumara Vijayaragunatha 
Setupati was ruling, the same Arya Brahmins had some 
dispute with the Gtirukkal Mahasabha over the ritual authority 
concerning Lakshmana Tirtham at Ramesvaram"^. Under 
instructions from Vijayaragunatha Setupati, 18 arbitrators 
{naduvargal) enquired the case. Though four representatives of 
the king were present, they did not sev^m to have participated 
in the enquiry. All the other persons who served as 
the arbitrators were non-Maravars, i.e.. Brahmins, Vellalas 
(PiUaimar), Gavara N^dus, Komuti-chettis, Muslim Ravuttar 
and one Mayileri Nadan who was a preceptor of martial arts 
(Uttamappamkkan). The htigation went in favour of the 
Gurukkal Mahasabha, though a copper plate grant which 
was issued in the year 316 A.D was also produced while the 
proceedings were conducted. The year 316 A..D mentioned 
as of a previous copper plate grant in this record, seems 
improbable. If we take it as 1316 and the Saka era, then 
it seems to be a probably date, the equivalent of which is 
1394 A.D. It would have been a grant issued by one of the 
Vijayanagar kings. 

The main purpose of giving all these details in the paper 
is to understand that Maravars had no judicial authority over 
traditional affairs in this holy place for which they claimed 
to have been the rulers even after adding the name of the 
place with their comonation titles. But Nadar caste people, 
who were not politically powerful in the 18th century, had 
the proper 'socio-historical background, that qualified them 
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for being seated as arbitrators in a case involving people who 
belonged to the highest social strata. This is not surprising, 
as the post of ambalam (village or caste panchayat cliief) was 
not held by Maravars previously. Even upto 1696 A.D. Pallar 
caste people had their own ambalaw/^ but only after that 
year, they sold their rights to the Maravars, and in the 18th 
century, the dominance of the Maravars in this region became 
so absolute, that this region itself attained the nomenclature 
Maravar-simai®^ 
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A Portuguese Inscription from 
Viceroy’s Arch in Goa 

Swapna Samel 


Inscriptions are the most trustworthy source of the history. 
The concept of history has in recent years undergone radical 
changes. It is no longer a mere narration of ruling dynasties, 
their warfare, victories and defeats. It is much more embracing 
as it does all the cultural aspects such as arts, commerce, 
religion, philosophy, administration and what not.^ Epigraphy 
has already came into its own and give typical situation where 
the inter-relationship of epigraphy and archaeology is typically 
displayed. Epigraphs serves as the handmaids of hterature 
and history providing credibility for oral tradition and often 
introduce as well as solve problems which otherwise are haWe 
to be controversial.^ In this presentation efforts have been made 
to focus on Portuguese inscription on Viceroy’s Arch at Goa. 

. The area around old Goa extending to 3800 sq. kms. between 
Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea with the Sawantwadi 
Ghats and North Canara and Southern boundaries is now 
known as Goa. The term Goa, derived from ‘Gomanta’ referre 
to in the Bhfishmaparva of the Makdbhdrata,^ Harivamsa 
and Skanda-purdna. In ancient times, this land was known 
variously as Gomantachala, Gomanta, Gopakapura and Gove. 
According to tradition, Parasurama reclaimed this land from 
the sea and settled the Aryans, who accompanied him on the 
bank of the river Gomati, Mandovi and the Zimri. Hence, Goa 
is properly known as Gowa or Gova in Marathi. It is known as 
G5ven and in Kohkani Goem. The Madras Glossary connects 
it with Sanskrit ‘go^ meaning a cow, in the sense of cowherd 
country.^ 

It is learnt that Silahara king Jatiqa, the founder of Kolhapur 
branch of Silaharas had acquired the lordship of the Gomantha 
Durga by defeating Gahga king Parmadi Narasiihha sometime 
during 950 A.D. This is the earliest known record wherein the 
word Gomantak appears for the first time. Then there are 
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many references of various rulers who ruled over Goa till 1510. 
Goa has a long history going back to the 3rd century B.C., 
when it formed part of the Mauryan empire. Subsequently, 
it passed on to the Satavahanas to be successively ruled by 
the Chalukyas of Badami, the Silaharas, the Kadambas and 
Yadavas of Devagiri.^ 

For the first time Goa came under the Miishms in 1312 when 

\ _ 

MaUik Kafur, the famous general of Alaud-Din Khilji, after 
vanquishing the last Yadava king, marched on to Goa and 
destroyed it." However, in 1412 A.D., Goa was reconquered by 
Bahamanis and annexed to the kingdom.^ When this dynasty 
broke up in 1489 A.D., Goa became .part of the territory of the 
Adil Shah rulers of Bijapur who made Velha Goa (Old Goa), 
their second capital. It was during the time of Yusuf ‘Adil 
Khan’, that Goa was conquered by the Portuguese under the 
generalship of Albuquerque in February 1510 A.D. 

The Portuguese conquered Goa in 1510 and made it the 
capital of their seaborne empire in the east. They had initiated 
the process of establishing such an empire towards the close of 
the 15th century. Vascoda-Gama, a nobleman and navigator 
had set out from Portugal on Jiily 8, 1497 with four sliips 
and 170 men with the purpose of discovering a sea route 
to India via the Cape of Good Hope. He has fulfilled this 
objective reaching Kapukad, twelve kilometers North of Calicut 
on Malabar Coast on May 17, 1498. The Portuguese seems 
to have gathered some information about Goa, its strategic 
position and commercial importance, years before they took 
it. There is evidence to show that the Portuguese were invited 
by some Goan leaders and others to capture it.^ Finally on 3rd 
March J.510, Albuquerque took possession of Old Goa from 
Ismail Adil Shah, the Sultan of Bijapur. 

In the span of about thousand years, beginning from 
the ninth century, the rulers embellished Goa with temples, 
mosques and churches. A lot of pubHc and private buildings 
were erected by the Portuguese. The wide moat was filled 
up and the city began to grow with beautiful churches, 
monuments and buildings. We can clearly see the impact 
of Renaissance movement on the constructions in Goa. The 
architects responsible for the construction of the churches at 
Old Goa looked for inspiration to the Italian architects, some 
of whom were among the Jesuits who had come to Goa,^^ 
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Along the river Mandovi, not far from the Cathedral of Goa, 
is the Arch of Viceroys. It is situated at a little distance 
from the modern jetty at Old Goa which was also the landing 
place of the old capital city and was its main entrance. It was 
decorated on the occasion of the entry of every new Viceroy and 
is called Arch of Viceroy’s or Arco dos Vicereys. It was built in 
black stone by the order of the Senate of Goa as a Centennial 
Memorial to Vasco-da-Gama for his discovery of the sea 
route to India, under orders of Governor Francisco-da-Gama 
(1597-1600) who was the grandson of Vasco-da-Gama.^^ 

Tliis monument belongs to the Manueline style as it is closely 
related to the period of the Portuguese overseas discoveries and 
conquest. It was planned by the Engineer Julio Simao whose 
name is associated with the Cathedral Sec of Goa and other 
monuments.^" The custom of having a gateway with arched 
opening on important routes or to commemorate a certain 
historical events, was the creation of the Roman. It was known 
as the ^Triumphal Arch’; very often these Triumphal Arches 
had niches with status. This type of gateways was built from 
2nd century B.C. onwards. Later they were incorporated in the 
Churches facade. They were built again in all countries from 
the Rennaissance period onwards. 

The Arch is facing the Mandovi river and it is made of 
granite. In the centre of the frieze there is a niche wherein 
a marble statue of Vasco-da-Gama is placed. The monument 
ends with frontage at whose base there is an inscription in 
Portuguese which reads: 

Reinado E : R.D: Phelipe/pos a cidade aqul Dom 
Vasco-da-Gama I Conde Almirante descobridor a Conquista¬ 
dor da India Sendo Vicerolo Conde Dom Francisco da Gama 
sea' Bisneto no ano de 99^’ 

Means- 

During the reign of King PhiHp I, the city placed here Dom 
Vasco da Gama, the first admiral, discoverer and conqueror of 
India, during the Viceroyalty of Count Francisco-da-Gama his 
great grandson in the year 1599. 

Francisco-da-Gama (1597-1600) was the Governor of Goa, 
who was the grandson of Vasco-da-Gama. The foundation of 
the monument was celebrated with great pomp. The famous 
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Portuguese chronicler Diogo da Couto, author of Decadas da 
Asia participated in it. In the niche at the top of the Arch 
there is statue of Vasco-da-Gama and on the rear is a statue 
of Argonaul. The Arch was completely renovated in 1954 
retaining the statue of Vasco-da-Gama.^"* 

The epigraphs under reference itself is a source material for 
History of Goa under Portuguese. Though ample references are 
available in literary form one cannot neglect the importance of 
inscriptions since it is a primary source material of history. 
Secondly, inscriptions, specially this inscription on Viceroy’s' 
Arch gives instant information to general pubhc who may 
not go to historical records about Vasco-da-Gama and his 
. grandson Governor Francisco-da-Gama. Historically speaking, 
this inscription is of great importance as it brings to light 
information, through which is recorded the contemporary 
document; this epigraph provides first-hand source materi^ 
and definite valuable data, throwing welcome light on 
Portuguese ruler in Goa. 

. This inscription also focuses on the important fact that the 
language which is used in inscription is not in any regional 
language but it is of the Portuguese who were the rulers of the 
time. Most probably the composers of inscriptional texts were 
mostly drawn from ruling classes. On the other hand writers 
might-have hailed from any of the prevalent classes or castes. 

The inscriptions rich in its CTiltural and historical aspects 
serve as a monument - a monument of research and knowledge. 
Especially the inscriptions on the Viceroys Arch serve the 
"wide spectrum of rulers and help to perpetuate the memory. 
Modifications were done on the arch, nevertheless, the letters 
and woyds remained infact and their inscriptions led to concrete 
conclusions. And there conclusions depict the different stages 
in history and endorses the various changes. 

Right from time immemorial, inscriptions had its own 
defimte and distinct importance in history. Though, modern 
methods of engravings came in, the ancient inscriptions as 
a monument stayed throughout in the human civilizations 
and especially in case of Portuguese, it is rightly observed 
that engravings of different times, in different shapes 
and sizes and contents remained a part of their culture. 
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We can conclude by saying that, inscriptions depending upon 
the nature of the information we seek, every section, hne 
or even word of the inscriptionaJ texts, be it invocatary, 
genealogical, operative or imprecatory reveal the hidden facts 
of history. 
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Water Resources and Irrigation in 
Early Medieval Orissa 

R. C. Misro 

The earl^ human settlements evolved and developed near 
water resources. Water resources, either existing in their 
natural forms or artificial!)'' developed by human endeavour, 
were used variedly for agricultural expansion. Agricidture was 
the mainstay of Indian economic life. Orissa was no exception. 
In Orissa, agriculture was the backbone of village economy as 
it is to-day. A vast majority of her rural population depended 
on agriculture directly or indirectly. The village economy was, 
therefore, increasingly agrarian in character. It may not be 
unreasonable to say that the rural economy of Orissa in the 
early period was primarily agricidtural with land as the cldef 
source of production. Even though we do not get proper 
epigraphic references regarding the method of cultivation, yet 
it rnay be assumed that land was the pivot around which the 
whole village life revolved. Arable land was generally located 
*near water courses. A.P. Sah^ rightly points out that in the 
beginning both settlements and agricidture followed the courses 
of the great river system of the State which acted as a powerful 
fertilising agent of the soil in its neighbourhood. In Orissa, the 
soil was fertile and the climate was salubrious which encouraged 
agriculture. The cultivations of various kinds of agricutlural 
crops greatly depended on good rainfall, favourable climatic 
conditions and also on irrigation facilties. In this paper an 
attempt has been made to focus on the water resources and 
the irrigation system that prevailed in early Orissa during the 
period under review. 

In Orissa, agriculture largely depended on rainfall. Besides 
rain water, agriculture depended on irrigation cdso. The source 
of production was land and its plougliing. For the supply 
of water to cultivable land, artificial irrigation facilities were 
extended by excavating wells, tanks, canals etc, A number of 
inscriptions^ of the period support this. Moreover, to safeguard 
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from -the vagaries of monsoon, the rural house-holders might 
have laid stress on irrigation in early Orissa. 

In early medieval Orissa, for the extension of agriculture, 
the ruling class mostl}" donated lands and villages to various 
Brdhmanas and religious establishments in the forest areas.^ 
The spread of rural settlements amidst the forest regions 
encouraged gradual agrarian expansion. For the expansion of 
agriculture, water resources were higlily essential. In early 
Orissa, like anywhere ’else, village settlements grew either 
on the river banks or near other water resources. These 
village settlements were created with well-defined boundaries. 
Most of the epigraphic records of our period refer to the 
detailed description of the boundaries of a donated village or 
a plot of land.*^ The boundaries usually included among other 
natural objects, the rivers, the perennial water channels, the 
rivulets, the springs, water-falls etc. Thus the majority of 
the land grants belonging to the'period of our study refer to 
water resources in their boundary descriptions. In addition 
to natural water resources, we have reference to tanks and 
ponds, which reflect the human incentives in this regard. That 
the rural settlements were essentially Hnked with the agrarian 
expansion is revealed by the mention of fields, plots of land 
or cultivable tracts (khanda-kshetra)^ in the vicinity of water 
resources. The water resources mentioned in the epigraphic 
records naturally'' existed in a physical and social context. For 
enhancement of production, agrarian expansion with better 
irrigational facilities seemed highly essential. Irrigation had 
been an important part of agriculture since early times. It was 
usually carried out by two systems, viz,^ natural and artificial 
of which references are abundant in the epigraphic records of 
early medieval Orissa. 

In early Orissa, the primary concern of the State was 
to reclaim more and more faUow and waste lands under 
cultivation. The numerous copper plate grants of the early 
Eastern Gahga^ of Kalihga-nagara clearly indicates the State’s 
eagerness to bring more and more uncultivated land in the 
kingdom under cultivation, which allowed' the tenant to 
enjoj'’, without paying taxes,' a plot of uncultivated land 
brought by him under cultivation for the first time.^ These 
records very often to relating to the grant of rent-free land 
(sarva-kardih-parihntya)^ made according to the principle of 
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bhumi-chchhidra^ i.e., the grant of waste or fallow land. For 
instance, the Urlam plates^ of Hastivarman of the Eastern 
Gahga family record that the king purchased two and a half 
ploughs (hala) of land in the village of Hondevaka in the 
district of Kroshtukuvartani from the agrahdrikas and this 
place of land was granted in the same village as an agrahdra 
to a brdhmana. The gift land was evidently a fallow or 
waste land which was granted according to the principle of 
bhumi’chchhidra (bhu-chchhedi~kritya). 

The Bhauma-Kara copper plate charters give details of the 
boundaries of the gift land and indicate that most of the 
cultivable lands were so arranged that water for irrigation 
was available in plenty to the field. Majority of the villages 
are found to have been demarcated by the jotds or perennial 
streams and rivulets. In the copper plate charters of the 
Bhauma-Kara kings of Orissa (c. 736-940 A.D.), we find the 
interesting expression bhumi-chchhidra^pidhdna-nydya, Hhe 
principle of bhumi-chhidra^ or which relates to reclamation 
of waste and fallow land. According to this principle, a 
fallow land under cultivation for the first time was entitled 
to enjoy it without payment of taxes. The practice of granting 
lands to rehgious institutions and brdhmanas called devaddya 
and brahmadeya respectively, according to the principle of 
bliumi-chhidra was prevalent in early medieval Orissa as is 
evident from the Bhauma copper plate grants.^ The learned 
brdhmanas and temples and other religious estabfishments 
greatly contributed towards the reclamation of fallow and waste 
lands in early Orissa, because the brdhmanas and temples 
of god and goddesses received free gifts of rent-free holdings 
and subsequently became traditional land holders. Rent-free 
holdings^ were also allowed to royal officers and those other 
than brdhmanas as well, who also took great interest in the 
reclamation of fallow lands. 

The expression khila found mentioned in some Orissaii copper 
plate grants mainly relates to the grant of fallow land and 
chira-khila-sunya probably meant the uncultivated waste areas 
of a newly formed village settlements.^ The donees of such 
grants who became landlords had their principle interest in the 
development of such lands by establishing human settlements, 
markets etc., and preparing fields for cultivation. 
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The role of water resources is evident in agrarian expansion^ 
The extension of agriculture to fallow lands chiefly depended 
on the availabihty of water resources. Epigrapliic records 
reveal the names of many rivers that flowed in Orissa. Rivers 
formed important sources for artifleial watering of agricultural 
land, and the rural people deflnitely exploited such a source 
for the purposes of irrigation. For instance, the Pherava 
grant^^ of Samantavarman, king of Kalinga (cir. 6th-7th 
century A.D.) refers, among other boundary marks the gift 
village of Pherava in Lauhasrifigara-vishaya, on the east, to 
the dry (bed of a) river rimning south and on the west, the 
river Meghavati. The Almanda plates^^ of the early Ganga 
king Anantavarman, dated 802 A.D. show that to the south 
of a tract of land donated to brdhmanas^ the Chatera river 
was flowing. The Taltah plate^^ of Dharmamahadevi (cir. 
9th century A.D.) records the grant of the village Tarataloi 
situated in the vishaya of Talamura along with rights on 
rivers. The Santiragrama grantof Dandimahadevi {cir. 
10th century A.D.) of the Bhauma family mentions that the 
village called Santirangrama together with another locahty 
called Komyosahga was granted with naditirasthana (river 
bank). This proves that there was a river flowing by the 
side of it. In the Orissa Museum plates^*^ of Ranabhanjadeva 
(cir. 9th century A.D.), it has been specifically stated that 
the donated village was washed with the waves of the clear 
water of the river Mora. The Sifighara plates^^ of Ranaka 
Ranabhanjadeva refer to the gift village Singhara which was 
situated on the bank of the Baghi river, which now forms 
the boundary between the states of Sonepin and Baud. It 
is known from the Talcher plate of Vinitatunga II {cir. 
lOth-llth century A.D.) that the gift village is stated to have 
been accompanied by such privilege as naditarasthana (river 
bank). This shows that a river was flowing nearby the grant 
village. The Balangir Museum plates of Maharivagupta I 
Yayati {cir. 10th centur}^ A.D.) record the grant of a piece 
of land which was situated on the northern part of the village 
of Talakajja in the Sanida-vishaya and included the bed of a 
river probably named Avariyanadi. D.C. Sircar has identified 
it with modern Aurag, a feeder of the Mahanadi. The B^jhari 
(Narasihghpur) copper plates^^ of the Somavaihri ruler 
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Udyotakesarin Mahabhavagupta refer to the gift of the village 
Kohtalanda in Sarava-Khanda attached to Airavata mandala 
wliich included among other things half the portion of 
Mahanadi. The signficance of this grant lies in the fact that 
water right was conferred on the donee only from one side of the 
river, definitely for irrigation purposes and to have cultivation 
on the river bed. The Patna copper plate^^ grant of the 
sixth year of Maha-Bhagavagupta - I refers to the gift village 
Vakavedda in the Ongatata vishaya situated on the bank of the 
river Ofiga. The Nirakarapur plates^^ of Udayahhedi record 
that the gift village of Pagadakhedo in the Naredra-i/io^a was 
bounded by a river in the east, by the timirasrota (deep stream) 
in the south-west and to the north-east, the river current. 
Thus, many such examples could be furnished to show that 
cultivated land was generally'’ located near water courses. It 
may, therefore, be suggested that the agriculturists must have 
made efforts to provide irrigation facilities by exploiting the 
river \vater. River was undoubtedly an important source for 
artificial watering of agricultural land. 

Tanks were also used for irrigation. It is interesting to 
note that majority of the gift lands have been granted with 
tanks and wells which very often formed the boundary marks, 
so that irrigation was not a problem for these lands. There 
were tanks, ponds, stepped- wells and wells which provided 
not only irrigation facilities but also helped the people to 
meet other purposes. Moreover, excavations of tanks and 
wells were regarded as holy and meritorious deed not only 
by the rufing authorities but also by the rich and privileged 
classes of the society. The epigrapliic records refer to several 
tanks and weUs that were excavated for irrigation and other 
purposes also. The Achyutapuram plates^^ of te earl}^ Ganga 
king Indravarman [cir. 7th century x\.D.) record the grant 
of one hala of land in a field near Rdjatatdka i.e., “the king’s 
tank’, the water of which the donee was permitted to utilise 
for irrigation purposes. The grant was made on the occasion 
of the consecration of the tatdka (tank) in honour of the king’s 
mother. This tank appears to be distinct from the “king’s 
tank” (Rdjatatdka)^ near which the field was situated. The 
record also mentions that no one should do any hindrance to 
the donee, if he opened the sluice (udakabandha) of the tank. 
The above gift land was situated in the village of Siddharthaka 
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in the district of Varahavartani. However, the inscriptioncil 
reference to the existence of ‘‘King’s tank” (Rdjatatdka) shows 
that the kings were making efforts to provide irrigation facilities 
to the village lands. Thus State protection of irrigationaJ works 
is indicated in this inscription, by the caution issued apparently 
to royal officers, that nobody should cause hindrance to the 
donee if he opened the sluice (udakahandha) of the tank. 
The Santabommali plates’-^^ of Indravarman (cir. 7th century 
A.D.) also record the grant of two halas of land in the village 
of Haribhata in the district of Kroshtukavarttani which was 
bounded in the north and south by the storm-water channel 
of the tank called Kshatriya-tatdka and to the west by a weU. 
Thus it also refers to the water-channels dug from these tatdkas 
obviously for irrigation. Kshatriya-tatdka (Kshatriya-tank) 
may denote that these reservoirs were constructed and owned 
by the royal family and the Kshatriya community. These 
water reservoirs appear to have been under some kind of 
control and could not be utilised for irrigation purposes without 
prior approval. The Tekkali plates'^^ of Danarnava’s son 
Indravarman (czr. 7th century A.D.) records that the northern 
boundary of one hala of the gift land in the village of Tuhgana 
in the Rupyavati district was marked by the water of the 
tatdka (tank) of Tungana, flowing out of the Karakhandi and 
Brahmanapalani (canals?) which entered this field until the 
crop ripens. Tliis possibly means that the donee had the 
right to draw water from the tank Tuhgana until the crop 
ripens. The grant""* of Nettabhanjadeva-II - Prithvi-kalasa 
(cir, lOth-llth century A.D.) mentioned Ranabhanja-bandha 
as one of the boundaries of a part of the gift village, probably 
referring to some construction (embankment) in the name of 
Ranabhanja probably Ranaka Ranabhahja, the great grand 
father of Nettabhahja II. Perhaps this reservoir was constructed 
by him. This again proves how kings took interest to 
excavate tanks in the rural areas, mostly to supply water for 
irrigation. Similarly, while describing the boundary marks of 
the gifted piece of land in or near the village S^achanika of 
the Heihvakatamva-i;z\s/iaj/a, the Gautami plates’-^''* of Gahga 
Indravarman (cir. 8th century A.D.) refer to a tank on the 
south-east, another tank called Kosaihva on the western side 
and on the north bj^ the tank named Udaya. The Urlam 
plates^^ of Hastivarmaii refer to the Ghosana tank vrhich was 
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situated on the eastern boundary of a cultivable tract in the 
village of Hondevaka. These epigraphic evidences prove that 
water of the tanks were used by the village people for irrigating 
the adjoining plots of land. 

Another plate^" of early Gahga king Devendravarman (czr. | 
9th century A.D.) states that one hala of land including the 
water course was given to a hrdhmana. But the hrdhmana 
donee wets not allowed to enjoy absolute onwersliip over the 
water course. In the inscription it has been clearly stated that 
during the summer (grishmodaka) he was to share the water j 
with other famihes of the locality. 

The Kon(tava canal (hne 15, uttarena kondrava-khali) which 
has been referred to in the Pherava grant^® of Samantavarman 
(czr. 6th-7th century A.D.) was probably used for irrigation 
purposes by the village people of Pherava. Reference to 
springs also occurs in the Tekkali copper plate^^ grant of 
Devendravarma (cir. 894 A.D.) which flowed by the side of | 
Navatula village. The villages might have exploited the water | 
of such natural springs to the agricultural flelds. i 

The epigraphical records refer to various trenches as forming 
parts of the boimdaries of the gift lands and villages. The 
natural trenches often forming boundaries of a gift village 
have been described as containing water from the nearby hills 
which were apparently perennial water sources and used in 
the irrigation of the cultivated land (parvat-ddaka),^^ Trenches 
played an important part in faciHtating agriculture, as it is 
to-day. References to various district trenches (vishaya-gartta) j 
as well as village trenches (grdma-garUa) occur in the Chicacole 
plates^^ of Gunarnava’s son Devendravarman (czr. 7th 
century A.D.) which existed around the village of Poppangika. 
Similarly reference to the existence of grama-gartta (village 
trench) on the east and vishaya-gartta (district trench) on the 
west of a cultivable tract in the village of Rohanaki occurs 
in the Narasihgapalli plates^^ of Hastivarman [cir, 550-6^0 
A.D.). Thus, many similar instances can be cited and it can 
be assumed that the water of these trenches were utilised by 
the village people for irrigation. 

Again the epigraphic records reveal that lands were often 
donated with the right to enjoy water. The copper-plate^^ 
grant from Kapalesvara in Orissa (czr. 5th century A.D.)^ 
mentions that the villages of Daranda and Kh^andala, in 
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the district of Yodlia were granted to a hrdhmana with the 
right to enjoy its water (line 10, jalasthala-sahitah). The 
copper plate*^^ grant found in the record officer of the Cuttack 
Collectorate mentions that the village of Chandra in the 
vishaya was given to a hrdhmana with rights over water 
(hnes 33-34, sajalasthala). The grant of Kulastambha {cir. 
10th century A.D.) refers to the donation of the village of 
Jhadabada in the district of Goilla to a hrdhmana with all 
rights including right over water (lines 25-26, sajalaslhala). 
The above inscriptions prove that in most cases water right 
was given to individual donees instead of the entire village 
communit 5 ^ Since the rulers conferred water rights on the 
donees, it could be reasonably presumed that the State also 
extended control over the construction of irrigation projects 
in other village areas. Moreover, it also shows that in the 
donated villages rulers might not have interfered with regard 
to its water. But in other villages, there may have existed the 
state control over water. It again indicates that in some villages 
the inhabitants might not have enjoyed fuU control over water. 
Yet we can cite a number of instances from the land grants to 
prove that the donees were often allowed to enjoy the rights 
over water and obviously they utilised it for irrigation. 

In spite of the existence of irrigation facilities in early 
Orissa there were droughts. That agriculture in some areas 
depended mainly upon rain water has been proved by different 
illustrations from the epigraphic records. For example, the 
grant’^^ of Tribhuvana Mahadevi refers to the donation of 
the village called Kohtaspara in the district of Toshala to a 
brdhmana and the motive behind the grant was to bring rain 
as there was probablj'^ drought in the area. 

Thus, it is noticed that in early Orissa due to uncertainity 
of rain often a great stress was attached to the improvement 
of resources of irrigation in the rural areas. The State as well 
as the pubhc gave proper attention towards the construction, 
repair and protection of the irrigation sources. Rural agrarian 
economy was enriched due to satisfactory harvest produced 
by the irrigated lands. Since village was the basic unit 
of economic organisation, the villages attempted to produce 
sufficient food grains to meet their requirements by watering 
the fields through different modes of irrigation, viz,^ wells, 
tanks, canals, rivers, streams etc., and this has been sufficiently 
attested by the inscriptions. 
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From Hagiology to History: References 
from Tirunalla ru Inscriptions • 

G. Vijayavenugopal 

There are a few inscriptions belonging to the period of the 
Chola and Pandyan kings which contain references. 

i) reflecting Saiva myths and hagiography, and 

ii) names of persons and places traceable to Saivite 
canonical works. 

i) References reflecting Saiva myths 

An inscription of Rajadhiraja I issued in his 35th regneil 
year^ mentions a land grant to Sri Kanta Kupan alias 
Abhimanameru Natakap-peraiyan and to the sons of Sri 
Kantan, Arakan who were performing driyak-kattu (Ar 3 '’aii or 
Northern dance-drama) in the temple Tirunall^u. These 
actors will enjoy 3 velis of land given as tax-free and conduct 
performance in five acts (ankam) during Masi (February - 
March) Makam festival and Vaikasi (April-May) Visakam 
festival, besides the land, the inscription states that the temple 
treasury will give them 20 kalams of paddy as tirxL-vila-k-korru 
(food grant for the festival) and oil at the rate of one ndli per 
act for facial make-up and rice for flour (for make-up) at the 
rate of one nali per act; these two and their descendants will 
enjoy this land right sharing half each. In this inscription a 
phrase viz., ^‘pachchai pati.... ” which is unfortunately damaged 
at the end may refer to ‘^pachchai patikam^\ the hymns of 
Tirujn^asambandar sung at TirunaU^u which begin with the 
phrase ‘‘pogamdrtta punmulaiydl”. ^‘Pachchai patikam HteraUy 
means “green patikam”. This name is given to this hymn 
according to the Saivite mythology. The myth is narrated 
by Sekkilar in the Periyapurdnam, “big tale or legend” alias 
Tiruttondar purdnam, “Legtods of the sacred servants (of 
Lord Siva)”. According to this legend Tirujn^asambandar 
(one of the trios of the Bhakti movement in Tainilnadu) 
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won over the Jains and converted the Pandys king from 
Jainism to Saivism in the debate. The debates were named 
as ^anal vdtam’ “debate on fire” and punal vdtam “debate 
on water”. The anal vdtam consists in putting the palm 
leaves on which the respective religious matter was written 
on fire. The one which does not burn will lead to victory 
i.e. to the victory of that religion. Accordingly both the 
Saivite leaves and the Jaina leaves were put on fire. The Jains 
were burnt whilst the Saivites - in this case the Saivite hymn 
sung by Tirujn^asambandar at TirunaUmi - was not burnt. 
Hence, the name “green patikarrC'^ i.e., “unburnt patikam^\ 
Sekkilar states that “since the palm leaf which contains the 

perfect Taniil hymn whose meaning is nothing but Siva who 
had Parvati on his side, shone green amidst fire” (Periya- 
purdnam: Tirujfidnasamhandar svdmigal purdnam^ verse 786; 
published by Tiruppanandal Sri Kasi Mutt, August 1950). 

Though Sekkilar has narrated this legend elaborately the earlier 
references to this is short and crisp. It is given by Nambiyandar 
Nambi who Wcis responsible for the compilation of the Saivite 
canonical works. In his AludaiyapiUaiydr Tiruvantdti^ a minor 
work on Tirujnanasambandar, he praises Tirujnanasambandax 
as “the one who removed the sorrow of the king (Pandyan) at 
Kudal (Madurai) after having “cooled off” in the raging fire, 
the leaf containing (the hymn beginning with) ‘^pdga mdrppai'\ 
That is the first reference to Pdgamarppai the beginning of 
the ten verses sung at Tirunall^u by Tirujn^asambandar. 

Taking the cue from this, Sekkilar has elaborated the story in 
his own way. Except these two, there are no other references 
to evidences in older literature to treat this as historical. 
According to the legend Tirujnanasambandar had not selected 
himself what was to be on fire. When he was pressed to 
put some palm leaf containing Saivite material, he took the 
bundle of palm leaves containing the verse, he had already 
composed the song while visiting the Siva temples at several 
places and put a rope across the bundle (this is a practice 
found among the people to get some passage through which 
the future is predicted). At that moment the verses sung at 
Tirunallaru came and he left them on fire after singing a new set 
often verses begining with ^Halirila ValaralV^ [Periyapurdnam^ 
op.cit., verse 784) which are very similar to the verses which he 
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had already sung at Tirunall^u, Now both the sets of verses 
are taken to be sung at Tirunallaru, though the latter verses 
were sung at Madurai. 

There is an interesting reference to Tirunall^u as a place 
around Madurai quoted by the author of Kdlladam of ( 11th 
century A.D. a work on akam tradition of poetry). He gives a 
hst of place around Madurai viz., Alavay in north, Tirunallavur 
(middle village), Velliyambalam (Silver temple hall), Nall^u, 
Indirai, Paiichavanichcharam, Chennimapuram where the five 
sacred letters (i.e. Namasivaya) were established, Cheran 
Tiruttali, (temple of Cheran), Senkottam of Kami (virgin 
temple), the abode of the black one (Kariyon i.e., Vishnu), the 
temple of Murugan at Tirupparahkunram and Kudal-perumal 
(Vishnu at Kudal). Here N^^u ma}'’ refer to a temple at a 
place since the list gives both the names of temples and places. 
Nachchinarkkiniyar, a commentator of Tolk'dppiyam and other 
hterary works give a list of names while commenting on the 
phrase ^^ndn madak kudal” occurring in a verse in Kalittogai 
(Marutam verse 27) a Sangam work. He states that since four 
madams (fittie temples) conjoin together it is called, ndnmddak 
kudal; they are Tiru-v-alavay, Tirunall^u, Tirumudangai, 
Tirunaduvur”. He also gives another interpretation by saying 
that there may be Kami (virgin), Kariyamal (Vishnu), K^ 
(Black goddess) and dlavdy. From the above interpretation 
of Kalladar and Nachcliinarkkiniyar, one may conclude that 
they refer to “temples”. As rnuch it has to be pointed out 
here that Tirunallaru may be a temple/place near Madurai. 
But it is significant that the myth of Tirujnmasambandar is 
not connected with this temple/place by both the authors. At 
present no temple/place exists with the name (Tiru)nallaru 
near Madurai. It is also important to note that the ten verses, 
which created a miracle by not burning are not associated by 
anybody with this Nallaru near Madurai but to the present day 
Tirunallaru near Karaikkal. 

However, the Chola kings have taken up this legend seriously 
and associated these verses to the present day TirunaUaru ncEir 
Karaikkal. The phrase “pachchai-padi” instead of referring 
to the verses may also refer to a village named after this 
phrase, because another inscription^issued during the reign of 
Kulottuhga II in his 3rd regnal year (corresponding to 1135 
A.D.) refers to a village viz., “PachchaippacHyanallur” created 
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by separating lands from a village called (Etiranimangalam)^. 
This proves tliat a village v/as created with the phrase 
“Pachchaippadikam” thus immortahsing the legend. Thus 

the inconiplete/damaged phrase “pachchai pati.”, already 

referred to, may refer to the village/verses. Accordingly the 
performance mentioned in the inscription already referred to 
may be an driyakkiittu performed in 5 acts for which lands 
are given in Pachchaippadikanallur or it may be an enactment 
of the Saiva msdh of Tirujhanasambandar in the Tirunallaru 
temple to commemorate that great event. 

Pandya kings’ contribution 

References found in Pandya inscriptions inscribed on this 
temple at Tirunallaim reved the equal interest shown by 
the Pandyan kings in associating the Tirujhanasambandar 
myth with this temple at Tirunallaru. In fact they went 
one step further in legitimising this myth with this place. 
There are some historical reasons too for this. An inscription 
issued in the 3rd regnal year of the Pandya king Jatavallaban 
Srlvallabha (1311 A.D.) (newly found in the teinple) 

states that a group called “nddudainayaka-p-perilamaiyar" 
have agreed and given an undertaking to the teniple 
administrators to conduct the sea-bath-procession festival 
by taking the image of Sambandapperumal-Nayanar (i.e. 
Tirujhanasambandar-nayaiiar is the reverential word used 
to denote the Saivite saints) also along with the Lord 
of Tirunallaru (Lord Siva), Tirujhanasambandar image was 
established by one Sundarapandiya-brahmarayar, a brahmana 
commander-in-cliief having the name of Sundarapandya as his 
title at the Apimutta-nayanar temple in the temple cornplex 
at Tirunallaru. For this purpose eight people were appointed 
to carry the image of Tirujhanasambandar and two people 
were appointed to sing the pan (probably the verses of 
Tirujhanasambandar). This reveals the increased interest 
shown by the Pandyan kings. Here Tirujhanasambandar is 
almost on a par with Lord Siva himself. Since the legend 
is connected with Madurai, it is quite natural that the 
‘Pandya kings showed much interest in integrating the myth 
with this temple especially after this area came under their 
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control after Chola rule. Besides it is Tirujnaiiasambandar 
who convereted the Pandyan king Nediim^cui (an ancestor 
of the present Pandya king) from Jainism to Saivism. 
Perilamaiyar (occurring in the inscription) designates a group 
of agriculturists, who enjoy the privilege of cultivating the 
temple lands. It is interesting to note that this group 
is called nadudai-nayaka-p-perilamaiyar after the phrase 
nadudaiya-namperuman (referring to Siva) in the same hymn 
viz,, pokamdrtha sung by Tirujhanasambandar. This is another 
attempt by the local agriculturists to locaHse the myth. 

Another inscription (newly found) issued in the 5th 
regnal year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (1322-23 A.D.) 
foimd in this temple states about the king’s order to the 
administrators of Tirunallam temple assigning some lands for 
food offering to Sambandapperuman-nayanar {i.e. the image 
of Tirujhanasambandar) while he is taken to the sea-bath 
procession. This shows the continued interest of the Pandyan 
kings in integrating the myth with this place and temple. 

ii) References to names of persons/places traceable 
to Saivite canonical works: 

Tirunallaru inscriptions also revecil the impact of names/places 
used in Saivite canonical works. 

a) ededirittan tirunandavanairP: 

Ededirittan, “he who left the palm leaf against (the flow of 
s ream) refers to Tirujh^asambandar’s legend that when he 
put the palm leaves (containing his verses) in the river they 
went (upstream) thus proving the greatness and supremacy of 
iva and Saivism. This took place at Madurai after the feat 
o pa m leaf containing Tevdrm h 3 'mns of Tirujiimasambandar 
came out unburnt. Thus a flower garden (tirunandavanam) 

^ named after one of the titles of Tirujn^asambandar near 
Tirunallaru. 

b) Pogamartta punmulai velan: (newly found 
inscription) 

Again in TirunaUaru in an inscription, an official is named 
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after the consort of the presiding deity (at Tirunall^u). 
Pogamarttapunmulaiyal is the name of the consort of Lord 
Siva at Tirunall^u wliich in turn happens to be the 
beginning phrase of the ten verses sung at Tirunall^u by 
Tirujh^asambandar. Thus the legend is localised in a different 
manner by adopting it as a name of a person. 

c) Pogamartta-punmulai-bbattan: (newly found 

inscription) 

A temple priest (bhattan) also gets this phrase as his name. 

d) Kaviyankanni pankan: 

Not only the phrase found in Tirujn^asambaudar’s verses 
are taken but also phrases found in verses composed and sung 
bj^ the other Tevaramhymnologist viz., Sundaramurtti-nayanar. 
Kaviyankanni pankan (she whose eyes are like lilies) is the 
phrase used by Sundaramurtti-nayanar while praising Lord 
Siva at the temple Tirunallaru. Thus a phrase used in the 
hymn on Siva at Tirunallaru is adopted as personal. 

A vel^, an official, has also the same phrase as his name 
viz., Kaviyankanni veldn (Kaviyahka^ means “she who has 
ej^es like lilies”) 

Thus a study of the references about the myths popular 
in Saiva tradition reveals not only the impact of these in 
temple myths and people’s lives but also the efforts taken by 
the Chola and Pandyan kings in legitimising the myths with 
certain places and temples by creating endowments to conduct 
rituals etc. By such acts they tried' to make these legends as 
“historical”. Prof. Francois Gros states on Sekkilar’s efforts in 
writing Periyapurdnarh (using the handloom imagery): “thus 
the shuttle may run betw'een the various threads loaded in 
turn with historj^, legend, mythology of pious tall stories.^ This 
statement fits very well with the efforts m^de by the Ch5la 
and Pandyan kings to legitiinise the myths. Thus hagiology 
becomes history ! 
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Muiigthala Copper-plate Inscription 
of Bandhuraja 

T.S. Ravishankar 

This copper plate inscription preserved in the State Museum at 
Jaisalmer, Rajasthan was copied in the year 1998-99 and edited 
here^ with the kind permission of the Director (Epigraphy). 
The above plates were originally found at Muhgthala -in 
Badmer district, Rajasthan. 

The set belongs to mahamandaljsvara Bandhurajadeva, a 
rider of Paramara dynasty of Bhinmal or Kiradu branch.^ 
It contains two plates with writing on one side in both the 
plates. The plate measuring 20 cms X 12^cms has a small ring 
connecting both the plates and there is no seal soldered to the 
two ends of the ring. The first plate contains fourteen hnes and 
the second contains fifteen hnes in which the last hne is written 
from the middle of the plate. It is written in Nagari characters 
quite regular for that period. The language is Sanskrit. Except 
the two words tat=putrah occurring between the end of verse 
1 and the beginning of verse 2 in the preamble portion and the 
grant portion, the text is in verse. 

The charter begins with the syrnbol for iiddAam, salutation 
to goddess Chandika and a verse adoring Lord Siva.^ The 
beginning verses euologise the rulers from Sindhuraja to 
Bandhuraja. It refers to Kira^kupa, a place from where 
it was issued. It then refers itself to the^ reign of 
mahamandalesvara-adhipati Bandhurajadeva, who issued the 
grant. The object of the inscription is to record the grant 
of a village by name Mamkata, after making it free from aU 
encumberaiices and with all its previleges to goddess Chandika 
(temple) located in the village. The above grant was made by 
Malhana-devi, wife and queen of Bandhuraja, for the sake of 
defraying expenses connected with the worship of goddess Sri 
ChancRka. There is also a description of the four boundaries of 
the grant village. It is dated in Vikrama sariivat 1239, Magha 
sudi 14, Monday corresponding to 17th January 1082 A.D. The 
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record was written by Druniga, son of Pari Devachandra. 

A comparative study of the text of the Kiradu stone 
inscription of Somesvara of Vikrama 1218 and the present 
copper-plate charter reveals that some of the verses occurring in 
the stone inscription are quite similar. Particularly noteworthy 
are verses 9 to 14. These are the conventional verses euologising 
the kings of this branch of the Paramaras. The composers of 
the stone and copper plate inscriptions are however different.^ 

The primary importance of the charter lies in the fact that it 
introduces a new ruler mahamandalesvar-adhipati Bandhuraja, 
the son and successor of Somaraja, who can be identified with 
Somesvara, of the Kiradu inscription.*^ By adding one more 
ruler to the genealogical list, this charter pushes further the 
history of the Paramaras of Bhinmal or Kiradu branch. As the 
Kiradu inscription of Somesvara dated Vikrama 1218, was the 
last known record of this line of rulers, P. Bhatia, H.V. Trivedi 
and others concluded that this branch came to an end with 
Somesvara z. e., S5maraja of our record. To support this view, 
Dr. H.V. Trivedi refers to a Kiradu inscription dated Vikrama 
1235 (1178 A.D.) which says that Kiradu was governed by the 
Chahamana mahdrdjaputra Madanabrahmadeva, who was a 
feudatory of the Chaulukya Bhima II. On the basis of this 
evidence, he has suggested that Somesvara might have died 
without any male issue or it may be that his descendants lost 
the confidence ol the Chaulukya overlord. It is conjectured 
that due to his repeated revolts against the members of the 
imperial house, Somesvara might have been driven away by his 
overlord Bhima II and replaced by another of his subordinates 
wl^ was none other than Madanabrahmadeva. 

P. Bhatia based on the Sundha hill inscription, wliich refers 
o sala, presumes that he might have been a successor 
o omesvara'". Even D.C. Ganguly has made different 
o servations about the successor of Somesvara and the 
continuance of the family.^ 

But with the discovery of this charter, it has laid at rest 
all the speculations and uncertainities about the successor of 
Somesvara and thus now all the loose ends are sealed. It is 
presumed that Somesvara ruled from 1145 to 1165 A.D. The 
present inscription is dated in Vikrama sarhvat 1239 (1181 
A.D.). So, Bandhurajadeva, the son and successor of Somaraja 
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might have ruled from 1165 to 1185 A.D. if the conventional 
period of 25 years is given. 

Another great significant factor of the record is that it 
mentions clearly the name of the successor of the king 
Sindhuraja as Va(Bha)bhuka. The Kiradu inscription of 
Somesvara dated Vikrama 1235 is the only inscription so far 
discovered, which furnished the entire geneology of Paramaras 
of Kiradu Branch. The record is worn out and particularly the 
portion mentioning the name of the successor of Sindhuraja has 
suffered damage. Bi.V, Trivedi has restored the name as Dusala 
(or Usala?), the successor of Sindhuraja in the above mentioned 
inscription.” Further Trivedi says “it is most unfortunate that 
the very portion which appears to show his relationship with 
Sindhuraja is lost”. Though the relationship is not clearly 
stated in our record, the name Bhabhuka figures quite clearly 
as the successor of Sindhuraja.® 

Of the two place names mentioned here, one is Kirata-Kupa, 
the place from where the grant was issued and that is too well 
known and has been identified with Kiradu. Another place 
name Mamkata, the grant village has not been identified yet. 

TEXT 

Metres Vv 1-7 and 9 Anushtubh’, V. 8 Sa,rdulo,vikvidita,. 

First Plate 

1 Siddhami° 11 Orii namah Cham^kayai 11 Sa Dhurjjati-jata 
- juto jayatam vijayaya va(vai) | yasyai kapa(ba)hta- 
bhram - 

2 tir - vahaty - adyapi Jahnavi 1| Siihdhuraja(jo) 
mahrpala(l6) Vabhbhuka (ko) - dha(tha) va smritah || 
(1) Ranukas=ch=eti vi - 

3 jheya(yb) sva-kule(lo) dha(ddha)-ri(ra) nagas=chah(cha) 

[yah*] ||2]||*] Tat=putrah“|| Devaraja-sar6(mo) inukhyai 
(khyo) krrtti-naidharma-nirmmi(mma)la[h*] [[*] 

4 yena durvvara-viryena bhushitaih Maru-mandalam 
(lam) ||3[||*] Dharmm=adharad=abhut tta(ta)sman= 
Maihdaliko(ka) [s=cha*] Dhaihdhukah [|*] 

5 Mamdalika(ko) Krishnarajo maha-savda(bda)-vibhu- 
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shitah ||4[||*] Tat putrah S5clichharaj-akhyah(kliyo) 
khyati-yiikto ran=amgane [|*] 

6 bhushanam Maru-desasya tyaga-kalpadrum5= bhavet 
('bhavat) ||5[||*] Tasmad= Udayaraj^aklij'-o maharaja-sut 
=agram [h *] sou(sau)rya 

7 dhairya-vidhir-yasya Maihdalika-pad=adliikah ||6[||*] 
a-Simdh5(dhu)raja-bhupalat=yivi(bhuvi) putra-kramat 
-punas-ta (punah | ta)smat=Udaya-ra 

8 j=:akhyat S5marajo bhavet=nri (‘bliavan=nn)pah ||7[||*] 
Satyena Yudhishthiro Dinakaro atyugra.-pralapena 
jo(y5) gam- 

9 bhiryena mahodadhi [r*]=kshititale tyagena Karnna 
(rMa)s=cha ya[h*] | Partha[s*]=sajjita-karmukena 
Madanorupena nitya(ty5) 

10 guru[r’']=vidya-dana(ne) vilasa-bhoga-sahitaih Sri-va(Ba) 
ndhurajai = chiraih(ram) ||8[||*] Varn(Bam)dhuraja(jo) 
kshitau khyatah Somarajah suto 

11 mahi(him) [|*] sou(sau)rya-dhairya-mahadanair-udhn 
(ddhri)to yena bliutalaih(lam) ||9[||*] Ady=elia Sri 
Kira^-kupe sakala jagad-adhipatim Bhava - 

12 niih patim (bhavani-patini) sakala-suru-asura-makuta-mam- 
kirana-saihghattagharshita-pada-padma- yugalaih bliaga- 
vanta [in*] Mahadevaiii-pafm*]- 

13 ch-opachara-pujaya samabhyarchya cliatnrdasa- maha-ma 
“(na)di-mrinmal=amta=paniya=knta-snana-samsara- 
sarata m vichiihtya 

14 nalini-dala-tala-gata-jala-lava-taralatara-jivitavyarh (tarn) 
ch=akalpa(lya) Aihik-amushmika-phalaih cha-aihgikritya 
bhuvi sad=gu- 

Second Plate 

15 na-gram=avali-samalamkriyamana-pancha-malia-sabd=ala 
riikara-virajamana samasta-prasast=opeta-maha-manda- 
lesvara- 

16 radhipati-sri Va(Ba)ndhuraja-devo sasanaih prayachchhati 

yatha || Sri Kira^kupa-mandala-pratibaddha Mamkata- 
nama-gramaih 

17 sva-si(si)ma-paryantaih nava-nidhana-sahitaih sa-vriksha- 
mala-kulam s^odranga-sa-parikarain sa- 
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18 damd6-das=aparadha-sahitaih tadaga-kupa-kupika- sahitam 
tatra samtishtamana-Sri-Chan(^ka Maihkate Chinama 
bha - 

19 ttarikaya(yai) udaka-purvvaih achaiidr=arkkam yavat 
sva-dharmma-vnddhaye gramo=yam sasane[na*] 
pradattaiii || gramasy=agliatana[m] ya- 

20 tha|| purva-dik Adela-graya(ma) - si(si) mayamsi(sr)ma 
I daksliina-dik tatha grama-sakta-si(sr)mayaih Lodhake 

si(si)- 

21 mah|| paschima-dik Vri(Bn)-hathale - sima|| Uttara-dik 
Saviyasa-kslietreshu si(si)ma | evam=adi chatiira- 

22 * gliata(ta)nam=abhyantare(am)| pradattaih | Mahamanda- 

lesvara-Rana®“Sri Bandhuraja-deviya (devasya)-su-patnya- 
rajni Sri Malhana de- 

23 vya Maihkate chetya-Bhattarakaya[h*] pujariinitva 
(pujaih kritva) gramo-yaih pradattaih (ttam) || Va(Ba) 
hubliir=vasudlia bhukta-rajabhi[h] Sagar=a- 

24 dibhir=yasya yasya yada bhuini(mi)-[h*] tasya tasya 
tada phalaih (phalam) ||1[||*] Rama-Raghava- Rajendra 
saptakalpa-smaramy-ahaih [|*] na dri 

25 shto na srutah kv=api svayaih dattappa(pa)harakah 
||2[||*] Sva-dattaih para-dattam va danaih yo hare[n ] 
=nripah[l*] sliasthi-varsha-sahas(s)ram vi - 

26 slitayam jayate krimih ||3[||*] A.smad-vaihsastho yo=ny5 
yah kaschin=nnpati[r*]=bliavet [|] =tasy= 
aham karalagro(gno)=pi sasanaih 

27 vyatikramet ||4[||*]^^ Samvat 1239 Magha sudi 14 Some 

sasanam=idaih likhit=eti || 

28 ||0|| -Etat mahamandalesvara[re]na sri Vaih(Bam) 
dhurajadeva-matarh || Mahaih^ Sri-Pavada-mataih | 
[manahi dilaihbu] 

29 Likliitarii mi(i)daih mahaih^ Devachandra-putra-puri^ 
Drunigena || 

Notes and References . 

1. This is being included in the Annual Report of Indian Epig¬ 
raphy for 1998-99. 
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2. This is the second copper-plate charter of this branch. An¬ 
other copper-plate charter known to is Ropi plate inscrii>- 
tion of Devaraja, Vikrain [1059], see C.LL. Vol. VII. pt. II. 
pp. 318 ff. 

3. C.LL, Vol. VII, pt. II, p. 328. 

4. Ihid.j p. 327. 

5. P. Bhatia, The Paramdras, p. 185, n. 

6. D.C. Ganguly, History of Paramdra dynasty, pp. 340 ff. 

7. a/./., Vol. VII, pt. II, p. 326. 

8. Ibid., 

9. From Impressions. 

10. Expressed by the numerical figure 90. 

11. After verse 2 there is brief prose passage tat=putrah. 

12. Read^ pdniyena sndnarii kritvd 

13. The verse is metrically defective. The correct verse is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Mad-vaiiise para-\miLse va yah 
kaschin = nrpatir = bhavet | 

Tasya = aham kara-lagnah syam yo 
mat-kirtir = na lumpati 11 

All the four imprecactory verses are in Anushtubh metre 











A Note on the term Kritartha 
of Kannada Inscriptions 

C.T.M. Kotraiah 

AT HAMPi, five short Kannada inscriptions contain the Kannada 
term Kritartha^ used in a peculiar context. All these 
inscriptions are carved on natural boulders seen by the side 
of the man-built ancient steps leading upto the Matahgesvara 
(Virabhadra) temple on the top of the Matahga liill at Hampi. 

I. These inscriptions^ are as follows: 

1 Anaihda saihvatsarada Sravana su 1 Ba 

2 Ramaya maga Piriya Nagana Virupa 

3 kshadevara sikharake nama(skara)va ma(i(kru) 

4 ta(r)tthanada 

5 ..yagirej^’a Kampaihnana ma 

6 ga Malapa. kruta(rttha)nada'^ 

That is. on the first of the month of Sravana of the year 
Ananda (number of the year has not been given), one Piriya 
Nagana, son of Ramaya did namaskdra (obeisance) to the 
sikhara (tower over the sanctum) of Virupakshadevaru (temple) 
and became a kritartha. It continues to mention in similar 
context, that another person named Yerigeya Malapa, son of 
Kariipana also became a kritartha, 

II. ‘ 

1 Piiiigala saihvatsarada ekadasi Bhanuvaradalu Mattara 

2 sara maihgaya magalii Ramayi Viru(pa^)kshadevara 

3 kalasavanu kaihda namaksa(ska)ravanuma(h 

krutartthada(lu). 

4 Rayaiiiima sumdada Dubhappana maga Mayanappa 

, Mayi 

5 lappana tajd Satayi Sataya mom 

6 vu Mallapa Vulapa Mayaka Mayakana magala 

7 Puvayi Kallayi-Nitura Devaihna.^ 

That is, (on the date mentioned, without the number of 
the year) one Ramayi, daughter of Mattarasara Mahgaya, 
saw the kalasa (pinnacle) of Virupakshadevaru (temple), did 
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namaskdra (obeisance) and became kritdrtha. It also makes 
simple mention of, from the next line (line 4), some other names 
of persons as Rayanna, Mayanappa, son of Dubhappa, Satayi 
mother of Mayilappa, Vulapa, Mayaka, Puvayi daughter of 
Mayaka, Kallayi Nitura Devanna. It should be specially noted 
that in the case of these latter names (persons), there is no | 
mention of the term kritdrtha. I 

The other three inscriptions'^, while continuing to narrate 
identical intentions, mention different names of persons who | 
became kritdrtha. 

All the above five inscriptions, though they state the names 
of the cychc years (Ananda, Pihgala, Kalayukti, Raudri and 
Ahgirasa), days and also tithis^ they are not verifiable in the 
absence of the mention of the years in any era. Yet they can 
be assigned, on paleographic grounds, to 15th-16th centuries. 

Now from the term ^kritdrtha\ it can be inferred that it 
indicated a sacrifice of Hfe by these devotees of god Virupaksha, | 

from that height or place where the recordings are seen and j 

that the devotees after paying obiesance to god’s kalasa or ; 

sikhara might have sacrificed thier hves by observing fasting till ! 

death or falling from that great height or by any other means 
which cannot be decidedly made out in the absence of further 
details. In this connection, we may recollect the terms Hke 
‘saUekhana-vrata\ ‘sallekhana-vidhi^^ ‘mudipu^ etc., prevalent j 

amongst the followers of Jainism, wliicli clearly establishes = 

the fact that the devotees gave up Hfe by continuously and ' 

strictly restraining from taking food, water, etc. Those terms ' 

are considered as pdribhdshika terms. Similarly, this tc:m 
^kntdrtha^ too might be a pdribhdshika term, noticed for the 
first time and that too in only five inscriptions of Hampi. 
And all those persons referred to, in the inscriptions were the 
devotees of god Virupaksha (Siva) of Hampi, which point is 
clearly stated. 

In support of the above inference, we may quote a 
poem from the contemporary Kannada poetical composition ! 
titled ^Sivatatva-Chintdmani^ by Lakkana-dandesa who was a 
minister of the Vijayanagara king at Hampi, speciallj^ so during 
the reign of Devaraya II. 

.Matahgi-giriyippud-a-dar-agrdi 

HaranaUi kamitava bayasuvar banni pura- 
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Harana nemadolu mmm-abhim^avan-iveneihd 

-urumudadi karevaihte niihda Viresvarana.® 

Sandhi : 38 poem : 239. 

That is, god Viresvara (Virabhadra idol) stood on the top 
of that Matahga hill as though inviting those devotees of Kara 
(Virupaksha) to go to him (at that height) and he was there to 
ensure or help them, as per the order or appointment of Hara 
(Virupaksha) to attain their wishes, desires or end (salvation). 

That is to say, those devotees of god Virupaksha chmbed 
up that Matahga hill, reached the presence of god Viresvara 
(Virabhadra) and from there they paid obeisance, (did na- 
maskdra to god Virupaksha after seeing the sikhara/kalasa and 
attained (mdksha) by giving up their hfe. From this, it can be 
said that such a practice might have been prevalent during the 
Vijayanagara days, amongst the devotees of Virupaksha (Siva) 
of Hampi. 

Here it may also be noted that if the purpose of the concerned 
devotees, mentioned in the inscriptions, was only to see the 
sikhara or k alas a of the Virupaksha temple for becoming a 
kritartha there was then no necessity to walk up to that far 
off distance (about 700 metres or 2310 feet) and chmb up t lat 
steep Matahga hill (about 97 metres high or 320 
one can easily go up the terraces (about 20 feet/heig tj o e 
mantapas of Virupaksha temple which are bmlt around the 
sikhara and not only see the sikhara and kalasa from there at 
close distance but also touch it with hands and pay obeisance 
with greater devotion. There is provision of masonry steps 
leading up to the terrace of that temple within the temple 
complex, in the north-west corner. Further, the sikhara is not 
too high since it looks as though built on the formal terrace 
of the temple complex. Therefore, even now any one can go 
up the steps, to the terrace and not only see but also touc 
the sikhara with hands. Hence, the devotees referred 
inscriptions, might have climbed that steep, rugged and high 
hill of Matahga only with the purpose of attaining salvation or 
mdksha [kritartha). 

In this context, the meanings for the term kritarthaydiS given 
in the dictionaries can be considered. 

1. KitteVs Kannada-English Dictionary:^ 
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It gives the same meaning as given by M.M. Williams “a man | 
who has attained an end or object, .... etc., and for the term 
kntariha it gives “causing an end; bringing to an end.... the 
end or result of actions, destiny; Yama ....” etc. 

2. Sir Monier Williams Sanskrit-English Dictionary:^^ 

The very first explanation given there is ‘one who has 
attained an end or object or has accomplished a purpose or 
desire ....' etc. 

3. Philip Brown in his Telugu-English Dictionary i 

It gives the meaning for the term kritarthudu as ‘gainer, one 
who is successful’ and further in Telugu language as ‘korika 
ederinavadu and for kritdrtha, ‘ success, etc. 

The above explanations given in the dictionaries also support 
the above interpretation that the term kritdrtha^ at least in the ' 
context of the above inscriptions, conveyed the connotation, j 
end (of hfe) or salvation [moksha) from worldly life. I 

In this connection we may also note an aphorism taken from 
the sthalapurdna of Srisailam which is popularly used and 
displayed at that place on buntings etc, which reads as ^Srisaila 
sikharam drishtvd punarjanmo na vidyate\ j 

Further, the expression in the texts of those inscriptions 
too should be specifically noted. According to that, all those 
recordings were got engraved by the third person or persons 
and after the incidents (attainment kritdrtha). For instance, 
inscription^^ No. 48 states that the lady, Ramayi become 
^kritdrtha ada/u’and No. 47, states Piriya Nagana ‘kritdrtha 
ddanu\ Those expressions ‘ada/u’and ‘nadantz^indicate clearly 
that the first person referred was not in existence at the time ; 
of the engraving. So, those recordings were brought into 
being by other hving persons vrho might have been his or her 
kinsmen, relatives, associates, patrons or admirers. In support 
of this, the above referred inscription No. 48 may be examined ' 

wherein, after the intended subject matter has been stated, ' 

some other names, which include males and females are also 
engraved, such as Rayanna, Mayanappa, mother Satayi, etc., 
who might have been closely associated with the first person. 
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Their names are just stated and no other details are given as if 
they were witnesses or signatories. Here it may be remembered 
that in the cases of erecting viragallu (Hero-stones), mdsti-kallu 
(Sati-stones), Jaina ^nishadi-kallu^ etc., similar practice was 
common and frequent, as we are well familiar. And often, there 
were sculptured representations along with the inscriptions. 
But in the case of those Hampi inscriptions strangely there are 
no scidpture, not even hne carvings. And these are the only 
five inscriptions wliich have that term, so far noticed. More 
information may come to light when some more are discovered 
at Hampi or elsewhere. 

It is also possible that these inscriptions represent a situation 
when persons referred to were of untouchable class and on that 
account they did not have the privilege to enter the prdkdra 
or premises or to go on to the terraces or the temple to have 
darsana of sikhara of kalasa. Even under such circumstances, as 
it is possible even now, one can have a good look at the sikhara 
and kalasa standing on the Hemakuta hillock, adjoining which 
is the temple of Virupaksha built. And that Hemakuta hillock 
is outside the prdkdra of Vfupaksha temple, to the south. 

Tliis term appears to have been in limited use, in the above 
five instances only. Nearly five hundred inscriptions both long 
and short ones have been noticed from the Hampi- Vijayanagara 
site and pubhshed.^^ But no where else, the use of this term 
is observed. Here, we may consider another example of 
terminology noticed in the dated inscriptions of the Cuddapah 
region, of 15th-16th century where the epithet ^ajdti-Virasaiva^ 
has been used in five inscriptions only and in that region only.^^ 

Now it is for the epigrapliists, etymologists and linguists to 
further examine and decide about the acceptable connotation 
for that term or usuage. 
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a) C.S. Patil and Vinoda Patil: Inscriptions at Vijayanagara 
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b) Vijayanagar - Progress of Research^ 1983-84, Mysore, 

1985, Nos. 47 to 52 p. 44-45 (for texts). 
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Asandi Copper-Plates of Ganga King Arasane 
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Ayaka-Pillar Inscription from Nagar junakonda 
—A Fragment 
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A Langudi Hill Inscription Referring to As'oka 


Two RrahmT Inscriptions from Mathura 


1(a) Brahmi Inscriptions of the time of Huvishka 
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1(c) Bralimf Inscriptions of the time of Huvishka 


1(b) Bralimr Inscriptions of the time of Huvishka 







2(a) Br^mrinscriptions of the time of Huvishka 
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2(b) Br^mf Inscriptions of the time of Huvishka 
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A New Copper-Plate Grant of North Kohkan Silaharas 



Plate 1 
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Plate 2(a) 
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Plate 2(b) 
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